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THE WEEKLYLIVESTOCKREPORT 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD GIVE ALFALFA A CHANCE. 


There are many places in The Progressive Farmer's territory where the wonderful alfalfa plant is growing luxuriantly. 
your land and yielding its rich increase in three or four heavy cuttings every year? 


If not, give it a chance. 


Is it growing on 


Alfalfa has changed the history 


of every community wherever it has gained a foot-hold. True, after it gets thoroughly started, it requires a vast amount of hard work to keep 
it cut and hauled out of the field as fast as it grows, but to repay you for all this it will round out the hollows in your horse's sides, it will put 
fat on the flanks of your cows, it will call for more milk and butter vessels, it will hang meat in your smoke-house and will lift mortgages 


higher than Haman. 
6,000 acres at the time. 


Why shouldn't Progressive Farmer readers do likewise? 


In this issue an article (page 3) tells how the farmers of one Southern State are doubling their alfalfa areas 3,000 and 
Give alfalfa a chance; it is well worth a great deal of effort. 








A SONG OF ALFALFA. 


What makes the landscape look so fair, 
What blossoms bright perfume the air, 
What plant repays the farmer’s toil, 
And will enrich the worn-out soil? 
Alfalfa. 


What grows in loam and clay and sand, 
What lifts the mortgage off the land, 
What crop is cut six times a year, 
And no foul weeds in it appear? 

Alfalfa. 





What makes the swine so healthy feel, 
And never raise a hungry squeal, 
That wholesome food that never fails, 
To put three curls into their tails? 
Alfalfa. 
What makes. all other stock look nice, 
And bring the highest market price, 
What fills the milk pail, feeds the calf, 
And makes the old cow almost laugh? 
Alfalfa. 





What makes the poultry good as gold, 

When eggs are at a big price sold, 

What makes the happy colts all play, 

While mothers graze throughout the day? 
Alfalfa. 


What is the crop that always pays, 
And will mature in forty days, 
Resisting drought, the frost, the heat, 
’ Whose roots reach down one hundred feet? 
Alfalfa. 
—R. E. Smith, in Farm and Ranch. 
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|realize that the selection of a strong President 


| would do for 
|Charles D. McIver did in waking up the entire 


THE SOUTH’S NEED OF LEADERS. 





The deep public interest in the selection of a 
strong man as President of the A. & M. College 
finds abundant illustration in the great number of 
commendatory expressions that have come to us 
concerning our article last week. 

The people of the State unquestionably see the 
need of a great technical college at Raleigh, and 





must precede this. If we could get a man who 


industrial education what Dr. 


State to the importance of educating our young 


| women, such a man would be cheap at $10,000 a 
| year instead of the $2,000 or $3,000 we offer. 


North Carolina and every other Southern State 
needs a dozen great leaders, and we must offer 
such men greater inducements to come to us and 
to stay with us. There is literal truth in the say- 
ing that a great leader is ‘‘a host in himself.” A 
Napoleon is worth ten thousand ordinary gen-| 
erals. | 

And the South, much as it has suffered in the | 


ed tenfold more in the emigration of her strongest 
men, her men fitted by nature to be leaders and 
captains of thousands. 

It is a striking statistical fact, for example, that 
while the Carolinas and Virginia in the shifting of 
population have suffered a net loss of only 14 per 
cent from the total number of native-born popula- 
tion, they have suffered a loss of more than 48 
per cent in number of strong men of the type 
recognized in the compilation of ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America” with its list of 16,000 eminent Ameri- 
cans. In other words, while only one man in 
every seven of our average population has left us 
without being replaced, one man in’every two of 
our ablest sons has gone from our borders with 
no man of similar qualities to take his place. 

It is high time for us to realize the importance 


|of strong leaders and that for every important 


post the fit man is cheap at any price. 





It will pay very well to fence the oak woods for 
a hog pasture as the acorns are a valuable feed 


13 | emigration of her great middle classes, has suffer-| for them. 
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The Williamson Method of Growing Corn 


Is the Extra Yield Grown at a Profit, and is it Due to “Stunting” or to Lavish Fertilization?---Actual Tests, not Guesses Should Furnish 
the Proof---At the Alabama Station Every Departure from the Williamson Plan Surpassed the Plan Itself. 


The editor of the Southern Cultivator criticises 
what J have said in regard to the Williamson 
method of corn culture. He says: “It is quite 
evident from Professor Massey’s own words, that 
he is not a corn grower.’’ How long does it take 
a farmer to become a corn grower? I was farm- 
ing and growing corn successfully probably before 








The true way to find the truth would be to take 
a piece of land of uniform quality and lay off three 
areas, one to be treated by the Williamson meth- 
od, stunting and all, another with the same fer- 
tilization but not stunted, and a third well culti- 
vated but with no fertilizer nor any stunting. In 
this way some definite idea can be had of the re- 





Mr. Hunnicutt was born, and surely 


fertilizers to make crops rather than putting them 
where they will tend to the permanent improve. 
ment of their soil, 

of 


THE WAY OUT OF BONDAGE. 


If I am on the wrong line, as the Southern 
Cultivator says, it is the line I have 





now that I am nearly my three-score 
and ten, would have learned some- 
thing about corn growing. Over iorty 
years ago I made 125 bushels of corn 
per acre, with no fertilizer and no 
“humiliation.’’ But I grew clover 
and peas and made manure for the 
corn, 
sti 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER DOES 
NOf PAY ON CORN. 

I have repeatedly said that in all 
my experience and experimenting 
with corn I never found that it paid 
to use a ‘“‘complete’’ commercial mix- 
ture on the corn crop. The experi- 
ments made at the Ohio Station, the 
Indiana Station and at other Experi- 
ment Stations, agree with the results 
I have had in my own experience. 

For more than thirty years I have 
insisted that no farmer, whose money 
crops are grain or cotton, need ever 
buy an ounce of nitrogen in any form, 
if he farms right. And the longer I 
live the more I am satisfied that I am 
right in this instance. 

When a whole community of farm- 
ers have for the last twenty years so 
completely abandoned the purchase 
of nitrogen that the manufacturers 
report that over 80 per cent of the 
fertilizers sold there contain no ni- 
trogen, and yet during these twenty — 
years the crops of these farmers have 
trebled and quadrupled, it would 
seem that they are solving the prob- 
lem of how to farm without nitrogen. 


& 


GOOD FARMING BEATS STUNTING 
AND FERTILIZERS. 


The editor of the Southern Culti- 
vator cites several instances where 
the Williamson method has largely 
increased the corn crop. No one 
doubts this. But not a bushel of the 
corn was due to the stunting, but 
rather to the lavish fertilization, and 
the editor does not give us the cost of 
that, but claims that corn can be 
made in this way at a cost of 25 
cents a bushel. It would be better 
to show just how this can be done. 

My earnest efforts for many years 
past have been to get tle farmers 
of the South to farm in a good rota- 
tion, and feed stock and make ma- 
nure so that their soil will be all the 
time improving, an@ the corn crops 
grow larger and larger as a result, 
rather than by buying large amounts 
of fertilizer to temporarily galvanize 
the soil into life and get a crop, 
while the soil is as poor or poorer 
than before. 








Every Variation From the Williamson 


Messrs. Editors: 


Ghe Williamson Plan in Alabama. 


Yield Than the Real Method. 


not practicable for us to get out a bulletin on this subject in 
time for use in the present year, nor indeed was it expedient 
to publish such extreme results as were obtained this year un- 
til after they could be further tested. 
say that the Williamson method in its pure and original form un- 
der. the conditions of our experiments in 1907 made a 
smaller yield than was made through an equal application of fer- 
tilizer by the common method. 


the stunting period and the season being such that the amount of 
cultivation subsequently given them (which was necessarily only 
equal to that given other plots) was unable to completely over- 
come this disadvantage. 
We are repeating in 1908 the same experiment that we made 
last year, and we expect next winter to publish the complete re-< 
sults for the two years, and we believe that these results will 
throw considerable light on both the strong points and the short- 
comings of this method. 
I think the duty of the Stations in respect to this method is 
to demonstrate the conditions under which it is applicable and 
the conditions under which it is not applicable. 
J. F. DUGGAR, 
Director Alabama Experiment Station. 


Yours very truly, 


Auburn, Ala. 


Method Made a _ Larger 


I have your recent inquiry as to how the 
Williamson Plan of corn growing turned out at the Alabama 
Experiment Station last year. In reply I would say that in 1907 
we made a thorough test of the Williamson method. 
did we compare the Williamson method with the usual method, 
but we put into practice numerous modifications of the William- 
son method, with a view to determining what particular factor, 
or variation from current practice, in the Williamson method is 
responsible for the excellent results sometimes secured by it. 
It is the custom of this Station to give the details of its ex- oe 
periments only after their publication in bulletin form, and it was 


Not only 


However, I am free to 


Indeed, every variation from the 
Williamson method afforded a larger yield than did the William- 
son method. 

You may recall that in 1906 a test on this point made at 
the Alabama Station (and made on the same poor upland used 
for the corresponding test in 1907) resulted in an increased 
yield of about one bushel per acre from the Williamson method. 
As pointed out in our bulletin No. 138, the season of 1906 was 
especially favorable for that system of culture. 
1907 was, on the contrary, extremely unfavorable to any meth- 
od of culture that omitted timely cultivation; hence I am in- 
clined to think that the very great inferiority in yield from the 
Williamson method in 1907 was due in part to the character of 
the season, the Williamson plots becoming foul with grass during & 


The season of 


advocated through a long life spent 
in cultivation of the soil, and it is 
too late for the editor of the Cultiva- 
tor to teach an ‘‘old dog new tricks,” 
for I shall continue to urge on the 
farmers of the South as the true line 
(1) the growing of legume forage, 
(2) the feeding of cattle, and (3) 
the abandonment of complete fertil- 
izers, as the only way out of the 
bondage to the fertilizer trust. 

I believe in breeding corn to great- 
er production and in improving the 
land through good farming, and I do 
not believe in the buying of a com- 
plete fertilizer mixture for every 
crop planted. I do not believe in 
spending money for what one could 
get in larger amount without cost. 


WHY NOT ADD A FOURTH PLOT? 


Hence I shall continue to preach 
the gospel of good farming rather 
than mere speculating on getting big 
crops with commercial fertilizers. I 
shall continue to advocate thorough 
preparation of the land, thorough 
and rapid cultivation of hoed crops, 
and hope to see the day when good 
farming will be the rule in the South 
after fads and fancies have disap- 
peared. I have seen many a dilatory 
farmer get his corn and cotton ‘in 
the grass’’ and well humiliated—and 
it staid humiliated, too, even after 
he had tried to clean it and culti- 
vate it. 

If the stunting is of value why not 
add a fourth plot to the three I have 
suggested, and try the stunting with- 
out fertilizer and compare it with 
the plot cultivated without fertilizer? 
This would seem to show what the 
result of the stunting is. 


much 


EVERY VARIATION BEAT THE 
“METHOD.” 


The Alabama Station published a 
bulletin showing the failure of the 
Williamson method there, and will 
ere long publish another not yet pre- 
pared on the results of 1907. The 
Director says: “The Williamson 
method, in its pure and original 
form, under the conditions of our 
experiments in 1907, made a much 
smaller yield than was made through 
an equal application of fertilizer by 
the common method. Indeed, every 
variation from the Williamson meth- 
od afforded a larger yield than did 
the Williamson method.” 

This Station will continue the ex- 
periment this year, and will publish 





The old Scotch farmer was asked ; 
what he used on a fine field of wheat the passer* 
by noticed. ‘“Brains,’’ said he. Down in West 
Florida there is another Scotchman, Mr. McQuar- 
rie, who uses brains in his farming, and he makes 
100 bushels of corn per acre, and never told us 
that he stunted it nor used nearly a ton of fer- 
tilizer to make it, but does it thfough good farm- 
ing. 


J 
HAVE YOU EVER MADE EXACT TESTS? 


Have any of the men who are enthusiastic over 
the Williamson method ever exactly measured the 
land and the actual cost, as compared with a sim- 
ilar area alongside treated in the same way but 
not stunted? 





sults of stunting and fertilization and fertilization 
without stunting, and these compared with the 
natural yield of the land. 

When Mr. Hunnicutt has done this he will be in 
a better position to criticise me. 

He says that the Stations have never made “‘rec- 
ord crops.’ ‘The Stations are not, and cannot in 
the nature of things, be model farms. They are 
not seeking record crops, but investigating meth- 
ods, and for the most accurate results with fer- 
tilizers properly use soil that is very deficient in 
plant food. They are seeking facts, not records. 


The mere making of ‘‘record crops” through a lav- 
ish use of commercial fertilizers is not farming. 
It is simply doing more lavishly what the Southern 
farmers have been doing for a generation—using 








the results for two years in a bulletin 
next winter. 

Editor Hunnicutt has probably never seen an 
exact comparison of the different methods of corn 
cultivation, but simply saw some corn and walked 
through it. It is not sufficient, Mr. Hunnicutt, to 
show that men have made large crops of corn with 
a large application of complete fertilizer. The ex- 
act methods of the Stations are a far better guide 
than the estimates of areas and crops by men who 
are less exact. The growing of a crop without any 
check areas to compare it with will not teach us 
much, or make us old fellows good ‘“‘corn grow- 
ers.”’ W. F. MASSEY. 





Poverty is no disgrace to a man, but it is con- 
foundedly inconvenient.—Sydney Smith. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











GRASS OR NO GRASS, KEEP ON CULTIVATING. 


A very large part of the South has been having| a few weeks have the effect of making the land 
a number of heavy rains, and that calls for culti-| drier 


vation as soon as the land will allow 


than if 
it. It does 


pot matter whether there are any weeds or grass| make the matter plain. 


to be killed—cultivate any way. 


crop and water is kept in the soil. 


of an uncultivated crop. 


ter that fell in the recent hard rains? 
& 


Answering that gives the key to the situation. 
Heavy rains pack the soil, some of the rain runs 
off, and the packed soil next passes water to the 
top very rapidly while the sun and wind are carry- 
If the crust had been 
vroken, the holes between the little lumps of soil 
vould have prevented the water soaking up from 
The crop that 
has been allowed to go without cultivation after 
rain seems to be suffering from a 
drought, because the unbroken crust has passed 
up the soil water to the air rapidly. 
has got dry, maybe drier than if the heavy rain 


ing moisture off in the air. 


below and going off in the air. 


a heavy 


had not fallen. 
& 
It will astonish some that a heavy 


A large part of | care. 
the benefit of cultivation comes from the facts| 
that plant food is made more available for the 
A hard rain 
seems to be followed by a drought unless another 
rain comes soon, when we judge from the looks 
The crop soon begins to 
look like it is suffering for water, and that is just 
what it is doing. What has become of all the wa- 


a little later. 


that their crops would 
A mulch of loose soil is 


going off into the air. 


from droughts. 


The land 


rain may in 





the heavy rain had not fallen; 
but a rereading of the principles at work will} cultivation is expensive. 
Study the problem with | cultivation, 
It may make the difference between a small | 
and a large yield. Even if the land is not in any| 
apparent danger of getting too dry soon, it will} 
in all probability be in danger of getting too dry | 
If our farmers did not try to farm | 
too many acres, and if they make an earnest effort | the farmer 
to cultivate often enough, it would be rare indeed 


droughts during any part of the year. 
not usually cultivated often enough before laying-| at work in cultivating the crops. 
by time, and they are generally laid by too early. | 


much as is wisest, which is another way of saying | 
that not enough water soaks into the soil and not} 
enough of what does soak in is prevented from | 


& 

The stock objection will be made, that so many | 
cultivations cost too much. 
a crop is counted in pounds—not in acres. 
is the great thing, considering crops from the} 
standpoint of pounds instead of acres. | 
implements are used that cultivate a whole row 
or a whole middle at every trip across the field, so | 
many cultivations are not very expensive. 


| 


A nation 


suffer 


weeds or grass before beginning work. 


| man will persist in using implements that makes 
his work slow, he has only himself to blame if 


If he persists in deep 
when more rapid shallow cultivation 


frequently repeated is better, only he is to blame. 


& 


that would not prepare for war in 


time of peace would be considered foolish; and 


who waits till a drought has him in 


| its grasp before he will do anything to prevent 
seriously from | the effects of droughts, is till more foolish. 
Crops are | is about lost. 


He 
Keep shallow working implements 
Do not wait for 
Cultiva- 


not kept in the field as| tion is to make a crop, which is much more than 


Correct that error, and 


not, owing 


Besides, if | 


| 


killing weeds or grass. 
vice is sound, practice two or three years cultivat- 
ing some strips of crops with little cultivation 


and beside those strips have others that are culti- 
there will be little complaint or serious injury | vated often. 


| guide for the best future work. 


If doubtful that this ad- 


One year of such experiments might 
to unusual conditions, give a true 
Any man can 


learn from his own experience what is best if he 
But the profit from} will take the trouble to learn; but if he is content 
That | to stay in an old rut, he will learn but little as he 
goes through life. 





We should mete out our life as if we had both 
If aja short time and a long time to live. 


-Bias. 








What One Southern State is Doing With Alfalfa. 


Six Mississippi Farms 


Have 1,000 Acres and Will Double the Acreage—At Another Point an Area of 


3,000 Acres Will be Doubled— First Cutting Brings $15 an Acre and the Growth is Flourishing. 


Alfalfa is spreading slowly in Mis- 
sissippi, and not so slowly either. In 
Clay County, near West Point, are 
six adjoining farms with a total of 
1,000 acres at present, an increase 
of about 150 per cent in twelve 
months. There will be a 100 per 
cent increase this year. Ten or 
twelve miles farther north, near 
Prairie, Monroe County, there has 
been an equally great increase in 
acreage. At this point there are 
something like 3,000 acres, with the 
prospect of the acreage being dou- 
bled this year. The first cutting has 
been running at about a ton per 
acre; and the hay has been selling 
readily at West Point and Columbus 
at $15 a ton. Of course, the hay is 
sappy now, and the present price 
would equal well up towards $25 
this fall, when the hay had dried out 
thoroughly. The alfalfa grower has 
the satisfaction when he sells his 
first cutting, of knowing that his 
profit has not yet well begun for the 
year, as he will have two or three or 
maybe four more cuttings during the 
year. 


Some Specimen Plants 34 to 44 


Inches Long. 


A very fine stool of alfalfa from 
the field of B. H. Strong, West 
Point, 34 inches long, found its way 
to the writer’s office the middle of 
April; and the thrift it showed was 
a pleasing sight. It attracted much 
attention. About that time John 
Carpenter, of Starkville, drove up, 
bringing with him some alfalfa full 
39 inches long. D. A. Saunders, also 
of Starkville, having heard of the 
Strong specimen being in 


wards of 36 inches. 


be glad to show something better 
than his specimen. 
ders saw that the Carpenter sample 
exceeded his in length, he made for 


town, | 
brought in a stool that reached up-| 
Mr. Strong is} 
noted for his success with alfalfa, | 
and naturally the Starkvillites would | 


When Mr. Saun- |} 


of its grower. As a matter of fact, 
that is not important, since a few 
very superior specimens do not rep- 
resent the average of a field. Itisa 
dense growth covering a field with- 
out skips that makes the big yield 
and the big profit. The samples of 
Messrs. Saunders and Carpenter were 
from last year’s seeding. The Car- 
penter specimen was from hill land 
not noted for its richness. The im- 
portant point about all this is that 
alfalfa is not only doing well in Mis- 
sissippi, but is also being planted 
more widely. The enormous yield 
from the crop of several cuttings 
per year and the big prices the hay 
commands make the crop attractive. 


& 
How its Growth Has Spread. 


The increase in acreage will natur- 
ally be fastest in the black prairie 
region of northeast Mississippi; but 
here and there in isolated spots in 
other sections are patches that give 
good promise. The prairie raisers 
have practically nothing to fear from 
that pest of alfalfa, crab grass; while 
in various other sections, where crab 
grass is a menace, progressive far- 
mers have had to show energy. to 
nerve themselves to the point of test- 
ing alfalfa, when no one could hold 
out more hope to them than that 
they had a fair fighting chance. The 
history of alfalfa in this country has 
been that those who presumed to 
know, said it could be grown on only 
certain types of soil. Little by little, 
and year by year, the territory and 
the types of soil suited to it have 
been shown to be wider and ever 
wider, till to-day one hardly dares 
to say what soil it will not grow on, 
provided the land is rich enough and 
is well drained, and the handling of 
the soil suits the land used. 





| 
| 


A Battle With Crab Grass. 
| 


| The Carpenter specimen referred 





|to was from a field in which last 


before it proves its mastery in this 
field. We cannot say how it will be 


done, but there is hope that a way} 


will be found to keep a good stand 
of alfalfa on crab grass land. The 
means may be some special imple- 
ment for uprooting crab grass, while 
cultivating the ground well and 
merely splitting the crowns of the 
alfalfa, without doing any injury to 
its long taproot; or the means may 
be growing alfalfa with Bermuda, in 
order for the Bermuda, in which al- 
falfa will grow, to keep crab grass in 
subjection. A mixed hay of Bermu- 
da and alfalfa is good; and there is 
no reason why farmers of crab grass 
land should not take a half a loaf of 
alfalfa if they cannot get a whole 
loaf. Reliance is put on the hope 
that some farmer will report experi- 
ence that may be a guide for others 
on crab grass land. This is a matter 
that is just as likely to be solved on 
some farm as at some experiment 
station, and we look to our farmer 
friends for a guide. 


. Spring and Fall Seeding. 


Fall seeding has been very often 
recommended in the Gulf States, 
since it was assumed that alfalfa 
would have a stronger root before 
crab grass became bad and would 
therefore be able better to withstand 
that enemy; also fall seeding would 
permit reseeding again in spring, if 
the first seeding did not makea 


stand. But around West Point and 
Prairie mostly spring seeding has 


been done, though some alfalfa has 
been seeded in the fall. May is the 
most favored time there. 


Land Rentals Advanced by Alfalfa. 


In Noxubee County, near Macon, 
is another point that is coming to the 
front with alfalfa. One noted IIli- 
nois farmer and dairyman bought a 
large tract of land there about a year 
ago. He is the kind of man that ad- 
vances about every time he takes a 


the tall grass and came back with| year, the year of seeding, crab grass | step; and he has just closed a deal 


a 44-inch specimen. Any of the sam- 


| made 


a great thick mat over the/for the purchase of another tract of 


ples would be a credit to a grower, | field and the alfalfa seemed to have |-respectable size to grow alfala on. 


and it is not known whether any of 


|been wiped out. 


The thriftiness of | 


One thing is sure: If those now own- 


the samples represented the most|the alfalfa to-day indicates that the|ing typical Mississippi prairie land 


thrifty stools or the longest growth |crab grass will have much to do yet/do not put in alfalfa, farmers from 





;other sections will just as sure as 
;they can buy the land. Think of 
|leasing alfalfa meadow for $10 per 
lacre, land that a few years could 
jhave been bought for little more 
|than the price it is now leased for 
|per year. That has been done, and 
|the lessee was glad to pay as much 
;jand make the lease again. There 
comes to mind the case of a progres- 
sive negro in Otibbeha County, who 
lost a tenant because a rent of $4 
per acre was asked. The land was 
put to alfalfa, and now could not be 
rented for $10 per acre. The land 
is being made rather better, instead 
of poorer, by growing alfalfa in the 
place of cotton, too. In spots in 
the Delta alfalfa is making a start. 


Rotation and Cultivation. 


Outside of Mississippi there are 
experienced alfalfa growers who are 
certain that it pays to grow alfalfa 
in rotation with other crops, plow- 
ing up the alfalfa after two years. It 
costs considerable to buy the seed 
and prepare the seed-bed as well as 
it ought to be prepared; but the 
yields got during two years make 
much hay of high value and the land 
is so much improved by the tap- 
roots boring through the sub-soil and 
storing atmosphoric nitrogen in the 
land, that the net results are very 
good. This ought to be of some con- 
solation to anybody who may not be 
able to keep a stand year after year. 
The growers of this section have yet, 
for the most part, to learn that har- 
rowing or discing alfalfa should be 
done several times @ year to keep the 
crown split up and to keep a soil 
mulch to control moisture in the 
soil. There are enough other rea- 
sons; but where crab grass is to be 
feared, there is a special reason why 
a soil mulch should be made several 
times a year, say, after each cutting. 
There will be more moisture in the 
soil to carry the alfalfa on through 
the dry period, when the crab grass 
has the best opportunity to vercome 
the crop. Harvesting crop after crop 
of alfalfa nearly looks like getting 
something for nothing; but even 
with alfalfa there is a point beyond 
which this something for nothing 
idea must not be carried. The crop 
must have attention enough to keep 
the plants vigorous, if either the 
stand is to continue or if large yields 
are to be harvested while the stand 
does continue. — 

CHAS. M. 





SCHERER. 
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Sorghum for Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to sow 
sorghum for meadow. How much 
seed per acre? Is it better to break 
the land and harrow them in, or 
sow and break and then harrow? I 
wish to fertilize some corn with cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate (16 
per cent acid). The corn has been 
planted. Please tell me how much 
of each to put on and at what time 
to apply. THOS. R. TRIM. 


(Answer by Prof. E. R. Lloyd, Agri- 
cultural College, Mississippi.) 


It is better to break the land and 
harrow the seed in. Sow two bush- 
els per acre. The thicker the stand, 
the smaller the stalk and the better 
the hay. I like Early Amber or Early 
Orange. The stalk of these varieties 
will be smaller and make hay of a 
better quality. I should mix the 
meal and phosphate in equal parts 
and apply it as a side application at 
the second working. I suggest that 
you use from 300 to 400 pounds of 
the mixture per acre. I should have 
preferred to apply the fertilizer be- 
fore planting. 





Sorghum and Peas for Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: Will it pay to, 
sow sorghum or millet broadcast for 
hog pasture? If so, how much seed 
should be sown per acre? Where 
can I get the seed? 

J. H. FLETCHER. 


Editorial Answer: The sorghum 
would probably give better results 
than millet. It may be sown broad- 
cast, but if weeds or grass should be 
bad, drilling would make it easy to) 
cultivate the crop. But if broad- 
casted rather thick, a harrow may be 
run over the crop when it has got 
well established, in order to kill the 
weeds and grass and to break the 
crust that may form on the land. 


The seeding should be heavier when 
for forage than when for sugar or 
molasses, about sixty pounds being 
right when broadcasted and a little 
less if drilled. It will give more 
forage per acre and a better balanced 
ration if some such crop as cowpeas 
are planted with the sorghum. If 
this mixed planting is done, use 
three to four pecks of each kind of 
seed per acre. By planting for a suc- 
cession of forage, the cheapest pork 
will be made. The growing of peas 
will also do something toward im- 
proving the land; and the manure 
that will go back to the land, will 
also be better fertilizer. 





Crimson Clover on Light Land. 


Messrs. Editors: Will it pay to 
sow crimson clover in corn on light 
land where there has been peas and 
corn for the last two years? If so, 
at what time and how many pounds 
to the acre? B. C. W. 

Harnett Co., N. C, 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 

It very doubtful if crimson 
clover would succeed on the land 
described by your correspondent, un- 
less there is considerable vegetable 
matter in the land, and the land 
itself is above the average in fer- 
tility for light sandy land in that 
section. 

B. C. W. might try crimson clover 
on a small scale and see how it will 
succeed. In that case I would ad- 
vise sowing at the rate of twenty 
pounds clean seed per acre, well har- 
rowed or cultivated in early in Octo- 
ber, if seasons permit. Do not plant 
it on freshly plowed land, for if dry 
weather should follow the young 
plants would likely die for lack of 
sufficient moisture. 

If your correspondent should de- 
cide to try clover it will be advisable 
for him to get soil from a clover 
field and inoculate the land before 


is 





Farmers’ P 


Meeting of Great Importance to be Held in Raleigh, July 10—Hold Your 
Meetings and Send Good Men to Represent You. 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Protective Associ- 
ation will be held in the city of Ra- 
leigh on Friday, July 10, 1908. As 
this will be one of the most import- 
ant gatherings of tobacco farmers 
ever held in the State, we earnestly 
request every county to send repre- 
sentatives, and as many as possible. 
Those counties having no organiza- 
tion are urged to meet at some con- 
venient place between now and the 
above date and select a number of 


Do You Want a Profit on Your Tobacco? 


A word to the tobacco growers of 
the State: You have doubtless tak- 
en notice of the call of President Sim- 
mons for a meeting of the farmers at 
Raleigh on the 10th day of July. 
wish to urge upon you the great im- 
portance of attending this meeting. 


Efforts will be made to guarantee to| 


you profitable prices for the crop of 
tobacco you are now growing. 
By united efforts 


sound business judgment the 1908 


crop can be sold at a profit to the| 
The opportunity to help 
ourselveg and those who are depend- 
ent upon us was never better. Will 
our 
reach by foolish indifference? Surely 


producer. 


we let the chance _ slip out of 


not! Call a meeting in your town- 


rotective Association. 


TI} 


and exercising | 


sowing the clover seed. 


their best men to attend the 
meeting. Questions of vital concern 
to every good citizen in the State will 
be discussed and we hope settled in 
a Satisfactory and profitable manner 
to all. Brother farmers, let’s show 
the world that we are interested in 
matters that concern us by having 


the biggest farmers’ meeting ever 
held in the State. 
R. K. SIMMONS, 
President. 


J. O. W. GRAVELY, 
Secretary. 





ship and send representatives to Ral- 
eigh, with instructions to join the as- 
sociation and take part in the delib- 
erations of this most important meet- 


ing. No wildcat schemes will be 
considered; but strictly business 


methods, based on justice and right 
will be adopted. Your and 


vites your presence. 


you in favor of this? 


your 
neighbors’ best interest demands that 
| you go; the welfare of your State in- 
Universal pros- 
perity by selling farm products at a 
profitable price to the producer is the 
prime object of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Protective Association. Are 
If so, will you 
|help to the extent of your ability to 
bring about such a glorious condi- 


= 
f mi 


PEORI 


iil ay 


Wa 


Attachment made. 


Don’t burden your horses with a drill you can’t 
work plain. On the Peoria the Fertilizer attach- 
ment is easily adjusted or taken off, 


All varieties of ferti 
large andsm 
the Peoria. 


implement dealers, an unusual discount. 
If dea 


PEORIA ORILL AND SEEDER CO., 


the gin. 





Soy Beans—Buckwheat. 


Messrs. Editors: How and when 
plant soy beans and how cultivate? | 
Please give the same _ information | 
about buckwheat. 


H. L. ROBBINS. 


eee | 
Editorial Answer: Plant and culti- | 
vate soy beans like corn, drilling at} 
the rate of about half a bushel per | 
acre. They need from 110 to 140 
days for maturing, depending largely 
on the variety. They have not been 
grown enough in this country so that 
the seedsmen have them named ac- 
curately in all cases; and this may 
account for some of the failures that 
would-be raisers of soy beans meet 
with. The new grower does not know 
just what particular soy bean some- 
body else succeeded with. Cowpeas 
would be safer if a large planting is 
to be made. Buckwheat will ma- 
ture in about 75 days, and does fairly 
well on poor soil. It is sown broad- 
cast, but not grown much in the 
South; and there is little in the way 
of experience or careful tests to 
guide the would-be Southern grower. 
Those who can furnish experience 
with this crop in the South will con- 
fer a favor by doing so. 








Kaffir Corn—Hairy Vetch. 


Messrs. Editors: What do you 
think about raising Kaffir corn for 
feed? How does it produce? Where 


can I get the seed? When plant it? 
Will it pay to plant hairy vetch in 
spring? P. J. WASH. 


Editorial Answer: The greatest 
drawback in the South with raising 
Kaffir corn for feed is that sometimes 
it blights and makes no grain. On 
poor land it will yield more feed val- 
ue in the form of grain than will 
corn, and it would be best to give 
corn the best land let Kaffir corn 
have the poorest; but do not imagine 
that Kaffir corn does not yield in 
proportion to the richness of the soil. 
Soon after the earliest corn is plant- 
ed is a good season to plant Kaffir 
con. Plant in drills two and one-half 
to three and one-half feet apart; and 
on poor soil let the plants stand 4 
to 6 inches apart; on rich land, 9 
inches. Have the stand too thick 
rather than too thin. If fodder is 
the main aim, the seeding should be 
while about 6 


acre, pounds would 





tion? J. O. W. GRAVELY. 


the land thoroughly before seeding. 


This cvt illustrates the only successful Fertilizer 
It has a simple but powerful 
gearing, a positiveforce feed that is easily regulated, 


Store it away in a dry 
ylace and it will be allready for the next seeding time. 
ye readily taken apart and cleaned. You can’t putit together wrong. 
t lizers can be used and every kind of grain— 
all—as well as peas, beans, corn, ete., can be sown with 
No land is too hard or trashy for our drills. | 
Special Price Concess! aretha wit — fp eh nt y farm- 
A =] i é Ve se and sence e ‘ 
ers who answer this advertisement a eoiase mot in the Trust. 
ler does not handle our line write for catalog and prices. 


263 N. Perry St., 


to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 


ful operation all over the South. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. 





| Otherwise, 


| worked carefully to keep 
| ering them up. 
| ticularly true of the land is not work- 


| oats? 


| 
| 


} 
| 


thicker—10 to 12 pounds of seed per | 


suffice for grain production. It may | 
be sown thicker for hay; and if cut| 
early may make two crops. Prepare | 


——n, 












DRILL 


can be used as plain 
or fertilizer 
drills. 









Itcan §® 







‘ss of their 






Peoria, Ui. 














HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 










Why not make your meal and hulls at 
0 





hullers and 





They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
Write for catalogue, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


when drilled, treat as 
corn would be, except that for the 
first few weeks the plants will make 
such slow growth that they must be 
fromecov- 
This will be par- 


ed down well before planting. 

Fall is the time to plant Hairy 
vetch. Write general seed houses for 
the seeds desired. They advertise for 
that purpose, and will gladly reply 
to your letters. 





How to Use Waste Salt? 


Messrs. Editors: Is old meat salt 
of any value as a fertilizer? If so, 


what is it best for, cotton, corn, or 
Lb. B. SMITE. 

Editorial Answer: From ancient 
times salt has been used here and 
there as fertilizer; but careful tests 
do not show that, on the whole, it 
is profitable. It may do plants in- 
jury, probably owing to the chlorine 
contained in salt. Asparagus was in 
its original wild state used to grow 
in salt water; and salt is often rec- 
ommended for use about asparagus 
;on the supposition that the plant was 
being given conditions that are more 
natural for it than if no salt were 
used. Some tests indicate that the 
yield of celery is not increased by 
the use of salt; but the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station advises that salt be 
used with asparagus. Part of the 
reason that is advocated is that salt 
will keep down weeds and grass, 
while it will not injure asparagus. 
This recommendation gquares. with 
the practice of “some prominent as- 
paragus growers; and when waste 
salt can be used, especially, it is ad- 
vised. 





Crops and Lands in Mecklenburg 
Co., Va. 

Messrs. Editors: Cotton, tobacco, 

and corn are looking fine—better 


than I have ever seen it for the time 
of season. Our lands here in Meck- 
lenburg Co., Va., produce such crops 
as cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, 
clover, and grass, and will make 
from 15 to 40 bushels of wheat per 
acre, oats 25 to 50 per acre, corn 20 
to per acre, cotton a bale per 
acre, tobacco averages from $100 to 
$200 per acre, hay from 10 to 20 
tons per acre. Farms are suitable 
for stock raising. The land is of 
| gray soil, easy to cultivate. I used 
ito live in Cleveland Co., N. C., and 
moved to Virginia, and would not 
give one acre of land here for two 
where I came from. WwW. L. W. 
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How to Kill Gum Sprouts and Rot 
|erally agreed that a horse or mule 


the Stumps. 

Messrs. Editors: I will tell you 
how I kill sweet gum, black gum, or 
any other kind of sprouts. 
, down, and as soon as it falls, 
the pores of the wood can 
pour on the center of the 
at least a tablespoonful of 
table salt. You 


tree 
before 
close, 

stump 
common 


Cut the| 


will have | 


no more sprouts from that tree, but) A 
i | ly proved so dangerous that it can 


soon have a rotten stump. 
T. W. SECREST. 
Lancaster Co., S. C. 


How to Prune and Root Scupper- 
nongs, 

Messrs. Editors: I note you recom- 
mend pruning Scuppernong vines in 
October. 
they may not bleed if pruned in Oc- 
tober. If they are pruned the last 


This may be all right and} 


Editorial Answer: It is pretty gen- 


should not have over about two 
pounds of cottonseed or cottonseed 
meal a day, and that when over two 
pounds a day is fed for considerable 
periods the result is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Cottonseed or the meal when fed 
to swine in considerable quantities 
for a prolonged period has repeated- 


hardly be recommended for swine. 
The result is the same whether the 
seed or the meal is fed to the swine 
direct or is picked up by them from 
the droppings of cattle, if the drop- 
pings are from a ration of concen- 
trate feed in which the seed or the 
meal constitute a considerable pro- 
portion. Swine that are fed either 


| the seed or the meal direct usually 


of November or from the first of De-| 


cember up to the last of April they 
will bleed. I prune mine the last of 
April or the first of May and they 
will not bleed. 

I have noticed several methods of 
rooting vines. I will give you my 


plan: I take a branch from the vine 
and dig a trench about two inches 


deep and lay the vine in it, cover it. 
and let it remain on the main vine; 
and if done in May, you will have 
nice roots in fall. You can cover this 
branch at intervals and root several 
vines for transplanting in the fall or 
the next spring. 
Cc. S. WILLIAMS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 


Plant Corn so Crows Will 

Not Pull it Up. 

Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
some one wanted to know what he 
could do to corn to keep crows from 
pulling it up. Coal tar will stop 
them, and will also stop any insect 
from eating the corn. On red clover 
stubble vou can’t get a stand of corn 
if planted from the last of April to 
the last of May, Same thing on some 
low grounds. It is an old custom to 
plant such land in March, or wait 
until June. If you will put coal tar 
on the seed corn you can plant it at 
any time and get a stand. I have 
sold nearly a barrel of coal tar to 
this community for this purpose in 
the last ten years. A very small 
quantity of the tar is required, but a 
large quantity will not keep the corn 
from germinating. A tablespoonful 
and a half is enough for a peck of 
corn. Put the corn in a box and let 
a small amount of the tar drip into 
it as you stir it, and continue to stir 
until all the grains are treated uni- 
formly. It is not necessary to make 
the corn entirely black. It will dry 
in an hour so you can handle it and 
plant it with a planter. I refer to the 
coal tar from gas works. 

C. S. WILLIAMS. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 


Hew to 


Is it Safe to Feed Cottonseed Meal 
to Horses and Hogs? 

Messrs. Editors: To the subscrib- 
er that wanted to know whether it 
would be well to feed mules on cot- 
tonseed, I will say for his and others’ 
information that very few will eat 
the cottonseed, but very few will re- 
fuse the meal. The meal is fine for 
them if fed with half corn meal or 
Ship stuff. If you will not give them 
over three-fourtls gallon per day, it 
keeps them in good healthy condi- 
tion, and is better than all corn. It 


is also fine for hogs. I fatten my 
hogs with it, ship stuff, and corn- 
meal. C. S. WILLIAMS. 


Franklin Co., N. C. 


| longation of the feeding. 


begin to get sick thirty to fifty days 
after such feeding begins, depending 
on the amount fed, and the resisting 
power of the individual animals; 
and the losses increase with the pro- 
Among the 
symptoms of the disease are moping 
and sluggishness in the animals, loss 
of appetite and a tendency to lie 
apart from the herd. The heart ac- 
tion is weak and the breathing is la- 
bored. Post-mortem examinations 
show the digestive tract to be highly 
inflamed. 

Various causes have been assigned 
for these bad results, but what the 
cause is, is not as certain as the bad 
results themselves are. Such results 


follow when not more than one-fourth 
| of the ration is composed of cotton- 


, Seed meal. 


The hogs that have been 


| killed by cottonseed and cottonseed 


meal mount in value into the millions 
of dollars, yet there are those who 
occasionally report success with these 
feeds for swine. While success may 
be attained with these feeds, it is 
unlikely in the long run—indeed, the 
evidence to date is very much against 
it. 





Will Headed Rye Hurt Hogs? 
Messrs. Editors: Can hogs’ be 
profitably turned into a rye patch 


that is now headed out, and ready to 
cut? RALPH P. MELWIN. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 

Jsually farmers prefer to let the rye 
remain until it begins to fall down 
before turning hogs on it. It is 
thought hogs do better when the rye 
is in that condition than when turn- 
ed on it as soon as it is ripe. 

It is an established fact that if 
horses are allowed to run in a rye 
field as soon as the rye is ripe the 
beards stick in the lining of the 
mouth and injure the horse It is 
probable that hogs may suffer in 
the same way, and that is the reason 
for not turning them on the rye until 
the beards become rotten or soft 
from exposure to the weather. 


They wish to be free, and know 
not how to be just.—Abbe Sieyes. 
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Located at the top of a high 
hill, two miles north of Colum- 
bia, in center of twenty acres 

campus. Modern appointments. 
High standard, with special courses 
in Music, Art, and Expression. 
Catalogue from 

W. W. DANIEL, 

BS Columbia, S. C. 
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Does It Pay to Top Cotton; 


Messrs. Editors: I haven’t seen 
anything said about topping cotton. 
I would like to know if any of your 
many readers have made the test. 
Some of my neighbors say it pays to 
top where there is large weed. I 
have topped, but never made a test 
to find out if it paid. 

ae 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


BROWN, Sr. 


tetera 


When Sawdust Is Plant Food. 


Messrs. Editors: 

T can get any amount of hard 
wood sawdust and want to use it on 
my land. Kindly let me _ know 
through your paper how to use it. 

J. B. CLIBURN. 

Mt. Olive, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: Unrotted saw- 
dust is likely to do more injury 
than good if merely spread on land. 
It is sometimes used for bedding live 
stock, as it absorbs much liquid 
manure. When used this way it is 
seattered thinly on the land with 
the manure, but even then it is not 
in condition to supply from the ele- 








ments it contained when it came 
from the saw, food that can be used 
by crops. It itself is not in a condi- 
tion to be acted on by plants. Plants 
get their food by the roots, gather- 
ing what has been dissolved by soil 
water or by the acid thrown out by 
the roots. Sawdust before it is rot- 
ted enough to be mold (crumbling, 
soft earth) cannot serve as plant 
food, therefore; and would be in the 
ground a long time before it would 
become mold. Jt is not difficult to 
see, furthermore, why such sawdust 
in the soil could injure a crop. If 
around the edges of an old sawdust 
pile there is any rotted sawdust 
that has become mold, it will make a 
fertilizer that will pay for its haul- 
ing and spreading. The mold that 
is formed by the rotting of bits of 
wood about an old woodpile is prized 
by gardeners when free from chips 
and other unrotted wood; but this 
mold is not formed till a wood pile 
is several years old. A like rule 
holds for sawdust. 





If your milk has a cow-barn smell 
it is dirty, will not keep well or 
make choice butter. 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 

















try and Architecture. Extensive and new 
New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. 
than the supply. 
catalog and information. 


ATLANTA, 





+ THE 


Georgia School of Technology 


Is better equipped and organized in all its departments than ever before. 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemis- 
equipment of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, ete. 


Next session begins September 30th. 


K. G. MATHESON, A.M., LL.D., President 


Advanced courses 


Demand for School's graduates much greater 
Address Dept. A, for illustrated 


GEORGIA. 











Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


MARS HILL COLLEGE, 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
tution in Western North Carolina. 
364 Students. & States and Mexico. 





school spirit. 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. 
See our catalogue and “‘College Quarterly.” 


last year, 


Trustees. 





Invigorating climate. Delightful 


Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 
FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 
Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 


258 boarding pupils 


27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 


t ] A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
( en Tra Academy and young men, with industrial and ayricul- 
tural equipment. 


one mile from Littleton College. and under the management of the same Board of 
For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 


Located on 700-acre farm 





UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1789-1908. 
Head of the State’s Educational System. 


Departments-College, Graduate, Medicine, En- 
gineering, Law, Pharmacy. 





Library contains 48,000 volumes. New water 
works, electric lights. central heating system. 
New dormitories, gymnasium, Y. M. C. A. 
building, library. 790 Students. 92 in Faculty. 
The Fall term begins Sept. 7, 1908. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, Pres., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at County seats on July 9. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N.C. 








| Superior Literary 





Session opens September Ist. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
a e LL. B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 


CEE demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. 

Students, 371. 

Library 18,000 
volumes. 


Expenses 


Forest ew e. 
ER 1 


Student: 
Aid Fund. 


Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths, 


College 
President aetneee 
W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 





YOU think of attending a Boarding 
School the coming year, you can secure 
valuable information. and arrange to 


| save money by writing at once to 


Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, Whitsett, N. C. 


When writing] advertisers, 
this paper. 





please mention 


6 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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9€) CHEAPEST CREAM 
WORLD'S SEPARATOR 





MECHANICALLY PERFECT 
WO OUNCES OF BRAIN in every 


ounce of machinery and will save one 
pound of butter per cow per week. This 
machine runs smoothly and easily, and every 
turn of the wheel adds to the dairyman’s profit. 
Lower in price than any other; higher in quality 


PRICES: $29.75, $37.75, $42.50 
We will send a machine on ten days’ FREE 
TRIAL, to convince you. Write at once for full 
information and illustrated catalog. 
I. A. MADDEN 


ATLANTA, GA. 





137 Whitehall St. 














Money Made by Every Member of the Family 


Our 
Canners 
Excel in 


Every 
Point of 
Real 


Value. 
Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. ‘Also cans, labels and everything used in the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 














The Raney Canner Company, -:- 

















What’s Better Than Light Bread 








FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You EvergTasted. 


oO 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


re) 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 





THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 




















| to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 








She Whip-poor-will. 


We traveled thro’ the soundless| What art thou singing, voice divine, 
night Heart of the poignant night? 
And breathed the fragrant June, What utter loneliness is thine, 
Tumultuous fragrance, flooded bright Of suffering, or delight? 
With an unwaning moon; Delight too lovely. all but pain, 
Till from the whitened field the Would thy frail spirit pour? 
wood Would sorrow, in thy perfect strain, 
Rose dark along the hill,— Be joy forevermore? 
And there with sudden joy we stood 
To hear thee, whip-poor-will! Thou hadst no answer but thy 
song— 
O Bird, O Wonder! Long and high Clear as the soft June light, 
Thy measured question calls! Sweet as the fragrant earth, and 
I marvel, till thy perfect cry long 
Almost too perfect falls. As that immortal night. 
—John Erskine in Atlantic Monthly. 








Beautify Your Home With Native Shrubs 


You Can Select Many Wild Shrubs Now While in Their Summer Glory 
and Can Transplant in Fall or Spring. 


Did you ever read that suggestion| if given a moist soil and sheltered 
in the paper a few weeks ago about} from the morning sun in winter. 


beautifying the farm home? The) Rare Evergreens That Do Well in 
suggestions ‘there to the farmer girl This Section. 


ecg farmer’s wife should be Nineteen years ago nearly I plant- 
: . ed at the A. & M. College, when I 
Native Shrubs—Select Some This | was making the lawns there out of a 


Summer. wilderness of broken bricks and 


While the Spireas, Forsythias and| TOCks, a number of groups of ever- 
others of the shrubs commonly plant-| S™een shrubs, and there are still 
ed are all pretty, why do we so much | 20ne like them in Raleigh. Just in 
neglect our native shrubs? front of the Mechanical building can 

Down at Pinehurst, N. C., where| be seen a clump of the Portugal lau- 
the most skillful landscape artists of | T¢!, a Lauro-cerasus, with leaves al- 
the country have been employed, I| most as large as a magnolia. Down 
was glad to see that they have plant-| i? the little grounds in front of 
ed clumps of our native Gall berry, | Primrose Hall along the walk is a 
Ilex glabra. This is so common that) !€rse rounded bush of the evergreen 
people rarely think of planting it, Eleagnus which blooms in the late 
and yet its bright evergreen leaves | all. Close under the wall of the 
are very cheering in winter. | building is the broad-leaved Eriobo- 

Then down on the seaside there | tria Japonica, the Japan Loquat or 
are great thickets of another of the| Medlar, which in a warmer climate 
Ilex family, Ilex cassine, the Caro-| ™a@kes fruit like an apricot, but as it 
lina tea plant. It is a close relative| blooms here in late fall it does not 
of the common holly, but has not| ‘ipen its fruits. But the tree is ever- 



















Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
prices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
¥ Surreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 
direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 perct. § 


sa Guaranteed 3Yrs.30DayFrecirial 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, itis FRE 


E. 
MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 


When writing advertisers. please mention this”paper. 














the prickly leaves. It makes larger 
clusters of red berries than the com- 
mon holly, and yet we hardly ever 
see it planted. 

Then on many a wooded hillside 


folia, called by many ivy, and laurel, 
and Calico bush. These, when in 
bloom, are more showy than the ex- 


them. 


yards. 


commonly _ die, 


the roots get hold of the ground. 


How to Transplant an Evergreen. 
other evergreen of that 


early spring, just before 


starts. 


pretty sure to die. 
are treated in the same way. 











there are clumps of the Kalmia lati- 


otic crape myrtle, but no one plants | 
Where I now live there are 
great thickets of them in bloom, and | 
when I asked a neighbor why none} 
are planted in the lawns, he said that 
it is the general opinion that these 
wild things will not grow in the 
The chief difficulty is that 
people do not know how to treat| 
these broad-leaved evergreens. Taken 
up from the forests and planted they | 
because the broad | 
leaves evaporate the moisture before | 


If you want to move a holly or| 
character 
from the woods, you must do it in| 
growth | 
Take up some earth with it, 
and wrap the roots in damp sacking. 
Then carefully pull off every leaf. 
Then plant carefully and pack the) 
soil tight around it, and it will be 
pretty sure to live, while if you ex- 
pose the roots to the drying air and 
leave the foliage on it, it will be! 
Magnolia trees | 


Down in the Eastern part of the 
State of course the Cape Jessamine 
thrives, and it will thrive at Raleigh | 


green and handsome. Near by, and 
just over the low wall to the north 
is a plant of the Chinese sweet 
Olive, and one of the Japanese 
gold dust tree, Aucuba Japonica. 
| Then out in front of the building is 
|a little tree that looks something 


| like a holly, with its prickly leaves. 


| This is another member of the olive 
| family, Osmanthus aquifolia, and is 
| even prettier than the holly. Then 
back to the clump of Portugal laurels 
at the Mechanical building can be 
seen the climbing Eleagnus with gol- 
den variegated leaves which is very 
pretty in winter.- 

| Double-flowered Pomegranates with 
| their crimson flowers are planted in 
several places, and down under a tree 
at the Primrose Hall and growing 
under the tree, is a perfectly ever- 
green privet, Ligustrum Japonicum, 
which is much better than the Cali- 
fornia privet so much planted for 
hedges. The tree that overshadows 
it is also from Japan, Hovenia dul- 
cis, and bears berries that they eat 
in Japan, but are not of much value 
here. 

There are very many things, not 
native, which can be had at the nur- 
series and which are adapted to our 
Southern climate, that the Northern 
people would greatly prize if they 
could only grow them. In fact, there 
is such a wealth both of native 
shrubs and nursery plants which 
grow luxuriantly and beautifully in 
the South that there is no excuse for 
| not having an attractive yard or lawn 
about every farm home. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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Flies Carry Disease--Screen and Clean Up 


That warning about fighting flies 
should be heeded. Flies are far | 
more commonly disease carriers than 
manymany suppose. The people of | 
North Carolina have good reason to | 
remember the outbreak of typhoid at 
the Girls’ College; in Greensboro, | 
some years ago. I had two daughters 
there at the time, one a teacher and 
one a student. I went up to examine 
the place at Dr. McIver’s request. I 
found that the dining room was high 
above the ground on brick pillars 
and an open space under the floor. 
Right under this dining room ran a 
sewer pipe from a water closet, and 
right under the dining room a care- 
less plumber had inserted a piece of 
earthen pipe for lack of more iron 
pipe. This earthen pipe leaked, and 
the whole soil was saturated with 
sewage. There had been a case of ty- | 
phoid brought there at the beginning | 
of the session, and the excreta went | 
into that closet. The flies swarmed | 





under the dining room, and every 
case of typhoid was with those who 
ate at that table. I told Dr. McIver 
that the flies were the cause without 
doubt. One of my daughters who ate 
at the college table, took the disease, 
but I saved her at a big cost. The 
other one, who did not eat there, did 
not take the disease. But the bacte- 
riologist in Raleigh determined that 
it was a well, though people who 
had drank the water escaped, and 
the reputation of the plumber who 
made the mischief was saved after 
he had repaired the drain and the 


|soil under the room had been steril- 
lized. I have never been convinced 


that my first diagnosis was wrong, 
and still believe that the flies and 


ithe flies alone caused the death of 


estimable young ladies. We cannot 
be too careful about screening our 
houses from flies and cleaning up 
anything that may breed them. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


How Would You Improve These Home 
Grounds? 





Here is a Good Problem for our Ho 
Would be Glad to Have 


Messrs. Editors: Will some one 
advise me how to fix my yard to 
make it show to the best advantage. 
My house is situated in an elm 
grove, the trees are set in long 
straight rows, and the road in front 
of the house divides the grove al- 
most in halves, and the barn and 
stables are on the opposite side of 
the road in front of the house, just 





a very little beyond the grove. I 


me Circle Readers to Study Out— 
a Dozen Answers, 


have grass sowed in the front yard 
that extends nearly to the road, but 
it seems to me this looks a little 
awkward unless it was sowed over 
the other part of the lawn, but it 
would get trampled down sowed 
anywhere else. 

The well is in the front yard a 
little to one side. The yard is not 
enclosed. I will be thankful for 
any information. DD. HIGH. 





A LETTER FROM “SINCERE.” | 


She writes of the Beauties of Her | 
Home City and Pleads With All 
Women to be Home-Lovers. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Not having 
written in some time I feel that, al- 
though I have not been missed, I 
have missed the pleasure of writing 
to our Home Circle. And in my 
pleasant little home here in Old 
Athens I still have a tender place in 
my heart for my Home Circle 
friends. My home lies just half way 


between the State University and the | 


new Agricultural College, the top of 
which is just now above the trees on 
one of the highest points in Athens. 

I am just reveling in the beauty 
of his old town now. Such magnifi- 
cent trees, especially magnolias! The 
moon seems to shine more beautiful- 
ly here than elsewhere, and the river 
running more than half around the 
entire city almost makes it an 
island. 

The cemetery is on the very brink 
of the river and is an Eden for 
flowers and beautiful trailing vines. 
And the daisy fields, millions upon 
millions of daisies gleaming ‘pure 
and golden hearted in the soft sum- 
mer moonlight! Brier roses, too, are 
climbing everywhere, and in clematis 
like wreaths for fairy queens. Athens 
is a city of flowers and waters, of 
love songs and dreams. 

Although progress is here, it dis- 
turbs not the quiet beauty of the 
scattered old town. The curse of 
child labor is unknown. Lovers 
walk in the shady streets and the 
silent river road. 

Men have not 
money. 


gone mad after 
They still have hearts and 
take time to live. 
universally beautiful here. Even 
the elderly ladies are dainty and 
Sweet and smiling. With hair as 
white as swans’ down, arranged as 
tastefully as the young girls, they 
srow old gracefully, in the sweet 
Deace of this beautiful old town. 
The girls seem to have a_ gentle, 





'and eternally trust him. 


quiet, maidenly grace that is differ- 
ent from other girls I have known, 
who are just as charming but in an- 
other way. 

The Carolina girl is all life and 
laughter, gaiety and independence. 
She has mankind under her thumb, 
and he likes it. She rules him, 
snubs him, takes the position he 
ought to have, and then taunts him, 
by singing ‘“‘Let the women do the 
work.’’? She eradicates all the man- 
hood from his make-up, and then 


| wonders why he is so thoroughly 


dependent on woman. 
The girls here are of the trusting, 


| clinging type, who look up to the 


man, who love him and obey him, 
As a se- 
quence the men are strong and no- 


'ble, brave and true, and life ac- 
|quires the equilibrium that God. in- 
| tended it should have when he made 


; Adam and afterward made Eve for 


|a companion for him because it was 


|not good for man to be alone. 

| And I should think the modern 
|man whose wife is filling some im- 
| portant position in public affairs, 
|whose time is wholly consumed by 
|manlike pursuits, would feel very 
;much alone. Such a woman is no 
| longer a companion but a competitor, 
| usurping man’s manners, modes and 
|rights, Oh sisters of the woman’s 
|rights persuasion, let me beg of you 
|\to return to Eden, the home, where 
lare woman’s rights sanctioned by 
|God. Back to Eden, with man as 
|master, with home and love at our 
| command! The aggressiveness of 
|; modern woman is a blot on our civil- 
|ization, a menace to our nation, and 
\a death warrant to the most sacred 
joys of life. SINCERE. 

Habersham Co., Ga. 


The women are} 





Do you want to make some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
| will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
|ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
‘leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 
j|how. Worth looking into. 


Reaping What She Sowed. 


* Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. 

Dear Aunt Mary: This text was 
forcibly impressed upon me when I 
visited a dear old lady on her seven- 
ty-second birthday. She had children 
of her own, an orphan niece and 
nephew, and an orphan boy and girl 
to raise, yet there was room in her 
heart for all. And although scatter- 
ed from New York to Florida, there 
was not one of them all but remem- 
bered it was the 29th of February 
and her birthday. 

But I think what touched her most 
was a box sent by one of her slaves 
who went to New York soon after 
the war, and whom she had not seen 
since. It is refreshing, in these days 
of race antagonism, to see the friend- 
ship ‘that existed between mistress 
and servant. 

The orphan niece whom she had 
raised wrote that in the fourteen 
years she Jived in the home not one 
unkind word did she hear from her 
lips. The boy wrote that he would 
never forget sitting on the roadside, 
with nowhere to go, that one of her 
sons took him home on Christmas 
eve, and in a few hours, when the 
family had a Christmas tree, there 
was as much on it for him as for her 
own children, and in his four years’ 
stay she treated him as her own son, 
and that her kindness had kept him 
many times from growing bitter and 
despondent. 

This dear old lady is my mother, 
and I thank God for such a heritage. 

Alamance Co., N. C. A. 





Imagination rules the world.—wNa- 
poleon. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Canning Made Easy! 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


“If you want to engage in 
the canning business, and 
make big money on small 
outlay of capital, send 
for my free booklet, 
which teaches you how. . : : : 


I. T. SLEMMER, Goldsboro, 





ryland. 





Send to Factory 


FOR CATALOGUE 






We offer you an 
ORGAN that is a 
Pipe Organ in all but 
price. Wedonotask 
Pipe Organ prices 
but we give you an 
organ that throws 
out that powerful, 
deep and mellow tone 
that pipe organs 
possess. 


75 Cents per Week 
Gets This Organ. 


We are able to give you this quality as a 
result of our own 


Patent Reed Pipe 


which we control absolutely and which can be 
found in Newman Organs only. We give you 
alithat any other good organ possesses and 
much more with this satent pipe reed set. From 
coast to coast for sears our organs have been 
the foremost of all instruments in tone, con- 
struction and style, 


30 Days Free Trial 


will prove to you that it is the des¢ organ you 
have ever seen and worth ¢/rce times any other 
organ. If you donot think so do not keep it. 
Every Organ Fully Guaranteed. 

Write zow for catalog explaining more fully 
all about our organs, and this patent pipe tone 
that has takenthe highest awards at the world’s 
fairs. Write for particulars of our special 
terms and we will have our agent in your terri- 
tory callon you, or deliver organ. You willsee 
how easily you can have an organ in your own 
home to give your life pleasure. 


Send for Free Book of Songs 


NEWMAN BROS. CO. 
115 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


ee 


DIETZ \ 
LANTERNS 4 


ee 
THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ"’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 




















Are especially adapted for the”™Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 


old instrument in exchange, 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, =: CONNECTICUT 


CASH OR 














Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manuresand Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, ete., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and *‘ Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 








A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


Send no money. Just your 
What do you name and address and we 
will none you So y of our 
new agazine full of inter- 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeai to you, no 
? matter where you are 
where you may be. If you are 
mean neeeg with your present 
position; if you want to move 
Where do YOUlto a new section of the coun- 
try if you have anything to 
s 


ell or if you want to buy; 

want to go you will find just what you 
? want to know about it in its 

f helpful pages and it wont cost 


ze acent. Just a letter ask- 
ng ~ it will bring it, provid. 
e 


C at you mention what 
Do you want kind of a business you de- 


sire, or what size farm you 

to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
b o state yon Se to Le Just 

ell us what you want as we 

or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 

£ formation. you want to 

buy a farm or business any- 

where, if you desire to move 

Ask us. to another state orcity, write 
It costs you and let us send you FREE 
2 our elegant Magazine. Ad- 
vothing. dress Leonard Darbyshire, 


at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
Inc., Dept.g9 Rochester, N.Y, 
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to be earnestly urging Geo. B. Cortelyou, but if 
the party could force Charles E. Hughes into the 
it would have the strongest ticket with 
which it has faced the country since the Civil 
War. 
the white South more liberally than almost any | 


ROGRESSIVE 
FPARMER. 


place, 


ff 


BE SES eR OER ; Mr. Taft, too, is doubtless inclined to treat 
Entered at the Raleigh Postoffice as second class mail matter. 








Under the Editorial and Business Management of | previous Republican candidate, but there is danger 


CLARENCE H. POE. that he will abandon this position in trying to 

-— — = pacify the negroes angered by President Roose- 
velt’s dismissal of the Brownsville negro soldiers. 
Bryan continues his victorious march to the 
Democratic nomination at Denver. Virginia, Ken- 


tucky, and Utah instructed for him one day last 


W. F. MARSHALL, MANAGING EDITOR 
Pror. W. F. MASSEY, 
CHAS. M. SCHERER, 
T. B. PARKER, 

Cc. F. KOONCE, 


\ 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
TRAVELING AGENT 











ROBERT S. FOUNTAIN, - WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE week. 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. & & 
FT TEES THE CONFEDERATE REUNION. 
| The recent Confederate Reunion in Birming- 


ham brought thousands of old veterans to that 
city. There was especial interest in the seleetion 
of a successor to Gen. Stephen D. Lee as Comman- 
der-in-Chief. To this positon Gen. Clement A. 
Evans, of Georgia, was elected by a close vote 
over General Cabell, of Texas. In the Civil War 
General Cabell succeeded John B. Gordon when he 
was promoted Major-General and again succeeded 
Gordon as Division Commander. A movement was 
started to buy the birthplace of Jefferson Davis in 
Kentucky, and Memphis was chosen as the place 
for next year’s Reunion. 


‘‘What’s G6fe News?’’ 











“THE ERA OF CONSCIENCE” AGAIN. 

A moral revolution, positive even though un- 
obtrusive, seems to be on in all parts of America. 
A year or two ago our great corporations were 
As a result of this, not for a long 
time to come, and probably never again, will our 


overhauled. 


insurance companies wink at the crookedness and 
extravagance which they formerly practiced as a 
matter of course, nor will our railways ever be 
allowed to use their giant’s strength so tryannical- 


se 


SOME CAROLINA MATTERS. 
The election of Dr. Henry N. Snyder as Presi- 
dent of the University of South Carolina 
week delighted the Palmetto State. Dr. Snyder 
is one of the most popular Southern educators, 
and his career at Wofford is a guarantee of suc- 
cess in his new field.—The Senatorial situation in 
South Carolina is simplified by the retirement of 
ex-Gov. D. C. Heyward, on account of ill health. 


ly as they did a few years ago, nor will we again 
permit giant corporations of any kind to bribe po- 
litical parties and political leaders as was the un- 
blushing policy up to the last Presidential elec- seas 
tion. The moral revolution going further has re- 
gently manifested itself in the rapid progress of 
temperance legislation; and now it makes a fur- 
ther advance in new laws for the suppression of 
race track gambling. 


a & 





WHAT HUGHES HAS DONE IN NEW YORK. 





O. B. Martin, State Superintendent of Education; 
E. D. Smith, of Cotton Association fame; ex-Goy, 
John Gary Evans, and Hon. George Johnstone are 
the avowed candidates left in the field.—Hon. Da- 
vid M. ex-Chief Justice of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, who died last week, was 
a man whose honesty and high character won him 
the respect and confidence of men of all parties, 
and the State now in the hour of his death recalls 
with conscious shame that fever of partisanship 
in which an attempt was made to impeach him 
and Judge Douglas. It is, as the Charlotte Obser- 
ver says, ‘‘a part of our recent and not creditable 
history, and we may not say to what extent the 
humiliation which this cruel proceeding brought 
upon him saddened Judge Furches’ 
years.”’ 


Furches, 


declining 





FOR NEXT WEEK. 

There are several interesting articles already on 
hand for next week’s paper, of which we will make 
mention now of three or four. 

Those who are inquiring about Angora goats 
will find a number of their questions answered in 
Mr. A. M. Worden’s article in next issue. 


The no-fence or stock law is receiving a great 
deal of attention in some parts of the State, and 
we have on hand some interesting replies to Mr. B. 
F’. Keith’s recent article in favor of the law. 


Mr. F. M. Lutts, of Norwalk, O., who recently 
described for our readers a system of water-works 
for the farm home, made a trip through the South 
last spring or late winter and will publish some 
interesting observations about Southern farming. 

And lastly, our poultry breeders and chicken 
raisers and Uncle Jo, all, are sure to be interested 
in an article by Dr. John H. McBee, of Mississippi, 


entitled ‘‘How to Make Mother Hens Out of Roos- 
ters.’’ 








The hero of this 
Charles Evan Hughes, Governor of New York— 


last-mentioned reform is 


| The Lene Facts About the Williamson Phan. 





ugly, honest and unafraid, one of the ablest and 
worthiest men in all America to-day. In April his 
long fight for a strong anti-gambling law came 
before the New York Legislature and he was beat- 


The attitude of The Progressive Farmer toward 
the Williamson Plan of corn growing should not 
be misunderstood. We hold that the Williamson 
Plan has done great good in awakening our farm- 
ers to the importance of growing more corn, but it 
is very evident that the Williamson Method as 
originally planned has many imperfections along 
with some manifest advantages. 


en by a majority of one vote, the enormous cor- 
gambling element 
But Charles Evan 
Hughes, the unconquered, said the fight was not 
ended. When the Legislature adjourned there 
was a vacant seat in the Senate, and Hughes call- 
Then 
with the Republican and Democratic bosses both 
against him, he went into the district and urged 
the people to elect an anti-gambling candidate, 
machine or no machine—and they did it. Then 
Hughes went back to Albany and called the Legis- 
lature together in extra session, and last Friday 
by a vote of 26 to 


ruption fund raised by the 


seeming to have done its work. 


edly become popular, is that of thicker planting. 


ed a special election to fill the vacancy. Our Professor Massey hit this matter off nicely in 


said: 


“John plowed all his land every year for cotton, 
except a little piece of bottom land that went in 
corn every year, and he planted that one stalk in 
a hill, six feet apart each way, ‘because,’ he said, 
‘corn must have air in the South’—and he got 
more air than corn,”’ 


25—-one Senator barely having 
strength to leave a sick-bed and go from Brooklyn 
to Albany with his doctors to cast the deciding 
vote—Charles Evan Hughes was victor, and the 
bosses and gamblers and corruptionists who had 
opposed him for months bit the dust of defeat. 

This splendid victory in New York State where 


gambling interests were most strongly entrenched 


& 

The Williamson Plan, however, has seemed to 
us from the beginning to combine a mass of objec- 
tionable policies with whatever good points it may 
have. Still we carefully refrained from condemn- 
ing it till tried. 


will doubtless have an important bearing upon| #24 through it all we insisted upon facts, not 
the anti-gambling fight now in progress in Louisi- theories. We have insisted that the only way to) 


ana also. The House of Representatives there last tell the real value of the plan is by carefully made 
week passed the anti-racing bill by a vote of 87 to 
20, and it is not believed that the gambling inter- 


ests can now defeat it in the Senate. 

& & 
REPUBLICAN NOMINEE. 
We go to press too early to report the results of 


the National Republican Convention, but there is 
now no doubt the Taft. 


of culture. 
the Williamson Plan, let it have the glory; if such 


shut our eyes to inevitable conclusions. And in 


TAFT this search for truth, we have sought out and pub- 


THE 


ment that has yet come to our notice. 


about nomination of 


Nearly all the contests (chiefly by anti-Taft ne- 
groes) last week were decided in favor of the Taft 
forces. 


of—in the following statement: 
1. The Alabama Station tests, 1906. 





For Vice-President, Mr. Roosevelt is said 





One of its strong | 
points, and one of its virtues which will undoubt- | 


his recent ‘‘Parable of John Cracker,’’ in which he | 


We waited patiently for facts, | 


comparisons, side by side with ordinary methods | 
If such tests show the superiority of | 


tests prove it a failure, we cannot let prejudice 
lished every carefully made side-by-side experi- | 
For the 


sults of those tests—every one that we have heard | to date. 


| Increased yield of one bushel per acre by William- 
son Plan. 


| 2. The J. C. Stribling tests, 1906. Result: 
| Equal quantities of fertilizer. Williamson Plan 


| giving six bushels less per acre than ordinary plan. 
| 3. The South Carolina Experiment Station tests, 


| 1907. Results: 


| Test of nineteen plots, average loss per 


| acre by Williamson Plan.......... 4.28 bus. 
| Variety test, average loss per acre by 
| BLIGE est (0% cag 2 02) er 6.6 bus. 


Worn-out soils test, no fertilizer, aver- 


age loss per acre by Williamson Plan 0.2 bus. 
| Worn-out soil test, using 900 pounds 

| fertilizer, average loss per acre by 

| Walllamson: Plan’ .6ic-c6 056400 83 4.5 bus. 
| 

| 4. The Charleston Station tests, 1907. Here 


| the experiments were not properly made for com- 
| parison, as the Williamson Plan had 11,025 stalks 
per acre and the ordinary plan 2,450. The results 
showed that it took 158 Williamson stalks to 
make a bushel and only 61 ordinary stalks to 
make a bushel, but the corn being so thinly plant- 
ed on the ordinary plot caused yield to be twenty-. 
nine bushels greater for Williamson Plan. 

5. Alabama Station tests, 1907. Result: ‘The 
| Williamson Plan in its pure and original form 
made a much smaller yield than was made through 
an equal application of fertilizer by the common 
method. Indeed, every variation from the Wil- 
liamson Method afforded a larger yield than did 
| the Williamson Method itself.’ 


& 


What The Progressive Farmer stands for in all 


|; cases and about everything is, facts. These are 


benefit of our readers we again summarize the re- | the proven known facts about the Williamson Plan 
| We submit them for whatever they may 
| be worth, and we shall publish other tests just as 
Result: | 


fast as they come to our attention. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Points in Last Week’s Paper Worth Emphasizing. 








Planting Peas for Seed.—The advice in regard 
to drilling seed in smaller amount is all right 
when the crop is grown for seed, for a larger crop 
of seed can be had in that way. But for hay or soil 
improvement, I would always sow at least a bush- 
el per acre and broadcast. On strong land, plant- 
ed thinly the stems grow so stout as to be harder 
to cure, and in rows, the vines tumble over’ on 
the ground and are hard to mow clean. But for 
seed, I would always plant in rows and cultivate. 
But with the advent of a good machine that will 
thresh the peas from the mown vines it may be 
better even for seed to sow a bushel per acre 
broadcast and get more hay at same time with 
the seed. Of course the cutting of the hay at a 
more advanced stage of ripeness will cause a los- 
ing of the leaves, and the hay is not quite so val- 
uable as that cut earlier or when the seed are 
half ripe. But still it is good feed. 


& 


Sow Red Clover Thick.—I have been rather 
amused to read that Mr. Savell did not know red 
clover. It simply shows how this plant has been 
neglected in the South. But really it is hardly 
needed except in the cooler mountain sections. 
Cowpeas and crimson clover will be better for the 
South. But the reply also amused me. My 
neighbors in Virginia used to laugh at me for 
sowing sixteen pounds of red clover seed per acre, 
as they usually sowed but eight to ten pounds. 
But I always had a heavy stand of clover and 
they seldom did, and the difference in our crops 
would pay ten times the difference in the amount 
of seed. What they would say to twenty pounds 
is hard to guess. In fact, as red clover seed is 
now worth $14 per bushel, there will probably be 
smaller amounts sown. 

M& 


Do We Need Nitrate of Soda on Cotton?—On 
land where cotton makes a_ sufficient ‘weed,’ 
would not an early application of nitrate of soda 
tend to make too much growth? Would it not be 
better, if it is used at all, to apply it when the 
cotton is blooming freely and is thus being tasked 
for the production of bolls and the stimulating 
influence of the nitrate would aid it just when 
needed most? But really I doubt the profit if a 
man is farming in a good rotation and has a crop 
of peas or crimson clover ahead of his cotton. 
In improving our soil we should pay more atten- 
tion to the application of the wasted minerals, 
phosphoric acid and potash, which must be put 
there, while we can get all the nitrogen we need 
through the aid of the legume crops. I have seen 
in South Carolina cotton growing after a heavily 
fertilized crop of peas on which phosphate and 
potash had been used freely, and the cotton had 
no fertilizer. The crop was far better than on 
land alongside that had had the usual application 
of 2—8—2 fertilizer. Mr. Gardener might sow 
oats after his peas in the fall and graze them in 
winter and still plant cotton by turning all under 
for the cotton. 

at 


Sweet Potato Plants.—It is odd that some one 
in the South does not grow and advertise sweet 
potato plants in variety, for I am often asked 
where they can be had. Visiting the farm of a} 
larger trucker and seedsman here a few days ago 
I noticed that he had millions of potato plants, and 
he said that although he grows them in large} 
quantities, he has never yet met the demand. He | 
plants a large area in sweet potatoes purely to get | 
bedding stock, and rarely sells any potatoes. But} 
he grows the sorts most in demand northward | 
and not the kind the Southern people want. One| 
can make an abundance of small potatoes for | 
bedding of the best kind by making cuttings in| 
August about a yard long and coiling the cutting 
around the hand and planting the whole coil in 
the hill so as to just leave the tip of the shoot 
above the ground. He will then get bunches of 
little potatoes at every joint, and they will keep 
better in winter than the early plants. Mr. Sher- 
wood can thus make slips easily though he did hot 
use his potatoes. These little potatoes will make 
more plants to the same area than larger ones, | 
and if next spring he will grow the plants and} 
advertise them in The Progressive Farmer he can 
sell them by the million. 


ot 


How to Get and Keep the Best Men.—The 
Board of Trustees of the A. & M. College should | 
put into the presidency a man thoroughly en-| 
thused with the advancement of the agricultural | 





j;apart to place over the frame. 


ing the other industrial work to suffer. The Col- 
lege needs a man with experience in this line, and 
not a mere literary president, who would try to 
inaugurate the old classical curriculum with a lit- 
tle agriculture and mechanics added as an excuse 
for the name. The fault in all the Southern Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is that 
they let other colleges northward catch their best 
men by higher pay. The North Carolina College 
had, for instance, an excellent young man in the 
dairy department in Professor Kendall, but they 
let Kansas take him and Professor Burkett. Ifa 
man, either as president or professor, is worth a 
good salary elsewhere, he is worth it in North 
Carolina, and it is a poor policy in any institution 
to let men leave for higher salaries elsewhere, 
when they might keep them at the same price that 
others are willing to pay. 





ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL FARM QUESTIONS. 


Preparing a Broom-Straw Field for Wheat.— 
Probably the best thing that can now be done to 
get an old broom straw field into shape for fall 
sowing of wheat will be to break it well at once 
and apply 400 pounds of acid phosphate and fifty 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre and. sow 
peas at rate of a bushel per acre. Mow these for 
hay to feed and make manure to return to the 
field. If you break the sod deeply it will not be 
necessary to replow for the wheat, but chop the 
surface very fine by going over a number of times 
each day with a disk or cutaway harrow. Then 
give the wheat 300 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre, and during the winter top-dress it thinly 
with manure, and you may get a fairly good crop. 





Then follow the wheat with peas again. Let 





these peas die on the land if the soil is quite poor; 
if not, mow them too and feed, and sow crimson 
clover on the pea stubble. Turn this under for 
corn in the spring, and you will find the land im- 
proving in productiveness. Or you might put 
part of it in tobacco. ; 
5 7 
Sowing Crimson Clover in Corn.—I would pre- 
fer to sow crimson clover seed among the corn at 
last working at rate of fifteen pounds of seed per 
acre. Sown at that time with a favorable season, 
you should have a fairly good pasture after the 
corn is off in the fall. The clover will make a 
better fall growth than the vetch. If vetch is sown 
it will be best to sow some oats with it, but I 
would not sow anything with the clover. Sow 
the seed while the ground is fresh from the last 
working and the next rain will cover it enough. I 
think that the peas would smother clover sown at 
same time. But if you cut the corn off and cure 
it in shocks you can then disk the peas down and 
sow crimson clover seed and get a good crop in 
the spring. You can sow the clover at any time 
from July to October. 


I have never sown Burr clover with peas and 
am of the opinion that the peas would smother it. 
But it is easily tried on a small scale, and if the 
clover is not smothered it will make a fine winter 
cover after the peas are off. 


I do not know any vetch as “Oregon”? winter 
vetch. I always fight shy of any plant advertised 
as new where they give it a special name and fail 
to give the botanical name so that the plant can 
be identified. Winter vetch may be simply the win- 
ter vetch that is common all over North Carolina 
with pairs of little purple flowers in the spring. 
Or it may be simply another name for the hairy 
vetch. 


How to Manage Your Strawberry Patch in Summer. 





In the first place, I would say that whether we 
should do anything at all to the patch depends on 
its age. If the patch has produced fruit for two 
reasons, it is-better to plow it under and plant 
some later crop on the ground. It is far better 
and cheaper to plant annually than to attempt to 
keep an old strawberry patch clean. 


a4 
My own practice, and I believe the practice of 


the best market growers is to plant a new plot 
every year. Plants set at any time during late 


summer or early fall will make a partial crop at| 





the edge of the pot on the frame or any hard 
thing at hand, and the ball will fall into the left 
hand, and the plants can be carried in shallow, 
boxes to the planting place. These pot-grown 
plants can be set in August, and if the soil is well 
fertilized, will grow off and make a full crop the 
next spring. 
& 


You will find in the books directions for grow- 
ing pot plants by crawling around and burying the 


| pots along the rows and placing the runners on 


least the following season, and the full crop the} 


next one, and should then be plowed under, as the 
grass and white clover will be getting so trouble- 
some that it does not pay to clean the patch. By 


crop and one with its full crop each year. After 
the first crop it is easy to clean out the rows plac- 
ing the runners in along the rows to mat there, 
and cultivating the middles after applying a heavy 
fertilization, for the stronger growth of crowns we 
can make in fall the heavier the final crop will be. 
Therefore, after getting the first crop I would 
clean out the rows and train the runners in along 
the rows and apply about 500 pounds of ertilizer 
of a high grade and cultivate clean the remainder 
of the season. 
of 


In the home garden, if the grower will get a 
few hundred or thousands of three-inch flower 
pots, which can be bought from the factories for 
about $3.50 per thousand, he can by the following 
method have a full crop from this year’s plants the 
following season. Prepare a potting compost be- 
forehand by mixing good garden loam with one- 
third of old fine rotted cow manure. Then go in- 
to the patch and get a lot of runners that have 
just started white rootlets about an inch long, 
and take these to a convenient place, and pot them 
in the three-inch pots, pressing the soil closely in 
the pots. Then set the pots closely in an empty 
cold frame on a bed of coal ashes to prevent the 
roots running out and the worms getting in, and 
make a screen sash of laths nailed about an inch 
Water well, and 
never allow the plants to suffer from lack of wa- 


iter. If this is done in June the plants will grow 
| off strongly, and some wiil even try to make run- 
|ners in the pots, which must be kept pinched off. 


& 


When the pots are well filled with roots, which 
must be easily knocked out without breaking the 
balls, by simply inverting the pot with the plant 


interests of the State especially, while not suffer-| between two fingers of the left hand, and knock 






them to root, but this is pure nonsense, and a lot 
of needless work and uncertainty of rooting and 
finding them later. Every plant taken when just 
rooting, and potted, and then taken care of as to 
the watering, will grow strongly, while the buried 


this method we will have a patch with a partial | pots in the rows will have to take chances of sun 


and rain. 
af 


I have washed out seed from the berries in May 
and sowed them in boxes in the green-house, and 
potted the seedlings as soon as large enough to 
handle, and have set these plants in late summer 
outside and had every one of them make a heavy 
crop of fruit the next spring. Then do not worry 
about an old patch that has gotten grassy, but 
plant a new one. 

In potting or planting out be sure not to bury 
the crown of the plant, nor on the contrary, set it 
too high. Set the base of the plant just even with 
the surface. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There has been a prodigal waste of our natural 
resources. I know of families which have resided 
upon a farm in Virginia.until, through careless 
treatment, the soil has been weakened, perhaps 
destroyed, and they have moved to Ohio, where 
they have repeated the manoeuvre with the same 
results, and then have gone further west. Itisa 
policy so destructive to the National welfare that 
it is imperative it should cease at once. Why, in 
France such care is taken of the land that it pro- 
duces as well now as it ever has done. Every 
inch of it is in use. Fences are not employed to 
mark boundaries. Iam satisfied as a result of the 
methods of cultivation pursued by the French 
peasants they get more out of a ten-acre piece 
than our farmers get out of 160 acres. We should 
take to heart the practice of Europe in looking af- 
ter the soil, and then we shall be able not only to 
continue to feed our own people, however great 
the population may become, but to provide the 
world with food stuffs.—David J. Brewer, Asso- 





ciate Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 
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“OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
an 

Berkshire Ficgs 

87 cows produced in 1907 14175 

Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 “ 

Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, — :: 
Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Big Reduction Sale 


Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Eggs $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 33 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mu!berry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 








On Fox, 
$20 to $30. 
$15 per pair. 


Shelbyville, Ky, 








—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—— 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey + F— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blacks Dogs :: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 







Essex Hogs, 


eo ose 
se ote 





eLarge English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


PIGS. -: PIGS. -: PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. : 5 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sunmnyside Farms, 

W,. R. Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 


BILTMORE BERKSAIRES | 














We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list, 
Combinations of English and American 
blood lines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Owing to the lateness of the season we 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


Write for pedigrees and 
descriptions.- 


Biltmore Farms, = Biltmore, N. C. 











AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over ....--------- 1st, 5th 
3 years old and under 4.--.-..----1St, 2nd, 4th 


2 years old and under 3 -.-.-------- 2nd, 5th 

Produce of mare ....-...-.........- ist 

Champion stallion ; 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over ..-.-.....---- 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 --..-.----18t, 2nd 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
| one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is beadquarters in 
South Yor cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L, FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















POLAND CHINAS—Herd headed by “ Suc- 
cess 121043.” who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 first and 1 second, proving our for- 
mer claim “that he is the best Poland China 
boar in Tennessee.” Fifty of his pigs and 100 
fancy gilts and sows to breed to him for our 
fall and winter trade. Also fine S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, English and American Fox Hounds. 
Write your wants and send a red stamp to 

SMITH BROS., Locust Grove, 
ormand, Tenn. 


( ‘OLLIES The Kind that wiil 

——— drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, §8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. “The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


RUBBER STAMPS! 


{ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


} WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 


























LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
{ STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps , 
) ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. } 
| (Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' 
'w-y-P. O.BOX 34 ~~ “ATLANTA, GA.—-~4 








POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Ready to ship and will book orders for 
Mammoth Black Pigs 

This is the only way you can get 
this popular breed as the demand 
has been greater than the supply 
since they have become known. 

Remember Iam the originator 
of this popular breed. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 








GOOD HONEST MONEY 





Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, : es ey 2s 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 








Drops of Dairy Cream. 


The land of the cow might not 
have as much sentiment in it as the 
land of cotton, but it will have more 
money in it if it is connected with 
good dairy cows and good dairymen. 

Occasionally a cow that milks hard 
had better be milked by a couple of 
calves, she will milk easier after the 
calves are weaned, and the tempo- 


rary loss of milk may be made good. | 


Before blaming a cow for kicking, 
learn whether long finger nails are 
causing her pain and whether she 


is being milked with a slow, steady | 


squeeze or a succession of 


jerks. 


quick 


Prof. Fraser, who has been doing 
great work in Illinois in promoting 
better dairying, figures it out that a 
dairyman can well afford to pay $150 
for a good bull to use in grading up 
common cows for dairy use. 

A cow that sucks herself is some- 
times prevented from doing so, by 
putting a bull ring in her nose and 
looping several harness rings in the 
first ring. The success of the plan 
depends on how the rings are man- 
aged. 

Farmers with several dairy cows 
to feed need not worry much if sume 
of their cotton land could not be 
planted to the fleecy staple. The land 
can be put in peas, which will make 
good feed for next winter and save 
buying expensive feed of other 
kinds. 

Failing to milk clean causes seri- 
ous loss. Clean milking develops the 
udder; gets the last milk in the ud- 
der, which is the part richest in fat. 
Careless milkers who stop milking 
too soon will not keep up the fiow 
of milk and cannot make _ good 
profits for the owner of the cows. 


The best cow in the herd may be 
supposed to be the poorest and the 
poorest may be supposed to be the 
best. It is only by testing them that 


How to Ship Milk 





reliable conclusions may be formed. 
Ask your State Experiment Station 
for help or suggestions about doing 
the testing. 





Knowing how to do a thing is hav- 
ling it half done. The State experi- 
|ment stations and the Department of 
| Agriculture at Washington have very 
|helpful literature on dairying, that 
| can be had for the asking. Why not 
|have success half won in the dairy 
|before the hand is put to its daily 
tasks? 





| Without some provision to control 


|the temperature of milk and cream, 
|do not hope for uniformly good re- 
|sults. Temperature control is as im- 
|portant as cleanliness, and much 
|cheaper. Use cellars, wells, dry holes 
|in the ground, or any other device 
that seems practical, if running wa- 
ter and ice are out of the question. 


The worst trouble about dairying 
is that it requires work seven days 
in the week, and the best thing about 
it for a progressive man is that the 
;more intelligence and practical infor- 
mation he has the greater will his 
success be. Competition from incom- 
petent dairymen cannot cut down his 
| profits to the extent that would be 
true in most other lines. 


It seems likely that one of the 
early advances towards’ delivering 
bottled milk in good condition will 
be effected by using paper bottles, 
which are to be used once and then 
thrown away. It is supposed they 
will cost from 50 to 75 cents per 
hundred, which will be as small as 
the cost of cleaning the bottles now 
used. Besides, there will be no wor- 
ry about getting bottles back from 
customers. The paper bottles will 
|be so thin that one can hold them 
toward the light and see how much 
cream there is on top; and a fork 
can be run through the side to let 
the cream flow out, while the skim 
milk will remain in the bottle for 
other use. 





in Warm Weather. 





Messrs. Editors: We enclose a| their addresses. The road will do 


clipping from one of your papers, in 
which you speak of shipping milk 
long distances. Will you kindly give 
us some information as to how milk 


and cream can be shipped in warm | 
weather successfully? We are eighty- | 


one miles from a good market. 


BENSCHOTER & MARTIN. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Editorial Answer: The first thing 
will be to make sure the railway 
connecting the dairy with the market 
to which milk is to be shipped will 
co-operate toward getting the milk 
to market in good condition. Rail- 
ways are generally glad to do this, 
since it gives them more income. If 


a large enough number of shippers | 


will send milk to a city, a railway 


will even go as far as to put on an/| 


extra train for their use, picking up 


| whatever it finds profitable to do, but 
| it may have to be shown profit can 
|; be got by making special conces- 
sions. 

& 


| After the question of transporta- 
tion is disposed of, the next thing is 
| to find some milk dealer or milk 
dealers’ association in the city where 
| the milk is to be shipped, to buy and 
pay for it. Hither a trip to the city 
may be made to find a buyer or a 
letter may be posted to some official 
there, accompanied with a stamped 
| envelope, requesting him to address 
and remail the letter to a suitable 
buyer of milk. A trip to the city 
| would be preferable and in any case 
| before the final contract is made, it 
will be well to go to the city and talk 
over the contract, fix on the time and 
method of payment, the price, ete. 
| Put the contract in writing. 


milk at different stations and at milk | 


sheds distributed along the track in | 


the country at places convenient for 
the railway and for the shippers; 
but very often there is no need for 
extra trains. First take up the mat- 


ter with the local agent of the rail- 
road; and, later, the genéral freight 
manager or the industrial agent may 
be corresponded with in case of ne- 
cessity. 


The local agent will give 


of 
The next matter, one that must 
|have daily attention, is to keep the 
‘milk clean and cool. It is rare in- 
deed, that a dairyman is found who 
will admit that his milk is not clean. 
He will say it is clean enough any- 
way. But keeping milk clean and 
cool---cleaner and _ cooler than is 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 
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About Sheep and Goats. 


One or two bushels of cottonseed Select males of good quality and 
winters a goat in good order. do it every year. It will double the 
, aime income from a flock of native sheep, 

Do not keep too many sheep, keep| and it is much more pleasant to 
only the best, and handle them with} pocket two dollars in the place of 
care, one. 

It is hardly to be expected that a If goats are not kept where they 
ewe over five years old will be a good|can do no harm, they may be nui- 
preeder. sances. They find just as much plea- 

ones sure in eating young cotton stalks 

Rye gives good sheep pastures,|or skinning a fruit tree as they do 
gives it early, and sheep do better in destroying weeds. 
with a variety of food. anne 

oisanl Feed and breed sheep for early 

Even hogs do not do well in filthy | maturity of the lambs. Whether a 
surroundings, and with sheep clean- | lamb is to be sold when two months 
liness is a much stronger point. |/old or is to be kept longer, remem- 

aan | ber that developing it rapidly during 

Old sheep pastures may be so full) the first eight weeks after it is born 
of parasites that profit from young | means good returns. 
lambs grazed on them will be im- : 
possible. 





Some have pronounced goats a 
aes | failure in clearing up brush land, be- 
Increase in weight can be gotten|cause a small number did not kill 
with sheep very cheaply if gotten| the brush on a large acreage in one 
while they are lambs. The big mar-| year. Too much was_ expected. 
kets pay long prices for early lambs, | Brush may put out new growth more 
also. | than once after the buds have been 
aes ;eaten off, and the goat must have 
There is a very wide difference in| an opportunity to eat the buds often 
the amount of the fleece that can be) enough to stop further growth. 
sheared from different strains of An- | 
gora goats. Learn what kind you | Goats prefer weeds to grass; and 
are buying. |a pasture with a few goats in it will 
— |carry more horses or cattle than the 
A good woven wire fence with| pasture would without the goats, if 
which some barbed wires are used|there are not so many goats that 
will do much to keep dogs and wolves | they destroy all the weeds and brush 
out of the pasture, but it will not al-| quickly and have to eat grass that 
ways keep them out, |the larger stock prefer. It is not 
— | hard to see that if weeds and bushes 
If sheep are not changed to new /are kept in control more grass will 
pastures, the land will become infest- | grow. 
ed with parasites till there will be| 
so many sick sheep that there will | 
be little profit. 


| 
| 


_ 


A net wire fence is better than 
| any other for goats and sheep. Have 
oo | the netting two feet or two feet and 
Do not cross one kind of pure!a half high, in addition to about four 
sheep on another pure breed, but) barbed wires. Four barbed wires can 
grade up the native flock by the! be put on top, or three on top and 
yearly use of a pure-bred ram and one below. The latter arrangement 
always have him of the same breed.|is better when the fence may be 
— used where hogs might try to work 
When comfortable quarters for|/under. No kind of small stock will 
sheep can be had at such small cost, | get into so much trouble or do them- 
it is unwise to let these money-|setves so much injury if woven wire 
makers remain exposed to the cold|is used in part, as if the whole fence 
winds and soaking rains of winter. |is made of barbed wire. 








Breed Up and Not Down. 





When Our Live Stock Growers Learn to Do This They Can Stop Paying 
Heavy Tribute to Those Who Do it For Them. 





By Dr. Geo. H. Glover, Veterinarian, Colorado Agricultural Coliege. 


We are annually paying tribute to|sires, bring them over here and 
the genius and foresight of Euro-|thoughtlessly mate them with 
pean stock breeders to the extent of |Mares of every known breed without 
several million dollars. We go to ever a thought of purity of blood or 
Scotland for the Clydesdale horse,|the ultimate establishing of pure 
to France for the Percheron and the| breeds at home. All sorts of crosses 
French Coach, and to England for|have been made in this way and the 
the Shire, etc. This in itself is not|result is that we have a heteroge- 
so bad, provided we make the best|neous mixture, lacking in uniform- 
use of these breeds after we get ity, and a large percentage of them 
them. No country on earth has bet- | Without merit. 
ter natural conditions for making a} 
and perfecting high-class breeds of 
live stock than this, and yet itis a A 
fant that aetda trom the Ameriean practice we have a superabundance 
trotting horse and a breed or two of horses without any particular 
of pigs and chickens, we have never oe . of excellence which go on 
produced in the entire history of this the market as general purpose horses 
country one single pure breed of live and command the lowest alge lb 
stock. every market. Out of this hetero- 

st genous collection of nonentities there 
are, of course, a few surprisingly 

The Yankee who enjoys the repu-|good individuals; but the males 
tation the world over for his keen|should never be used for breeding 
business instinct has in this respect | purposes, as they lack in prepotency, 
gained the unenviable reputation of|or power to transmit their desirable 


As a result again of this foolish 


being the rankest kind of a sucker. |characteristics to their offspring. The 


We go across the water and pay|mares may be profitably bred, but al- 
thousands of dollars for pure bred] ways with the view of gradin; up by 
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WORKING DAY AND NIGHT 
MANUFACTURING 


DE LAVAL | 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS. 


That’s what the De Laval shops have been doing since 
early in February, from seven o’clock in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night, with every available man, and new 
tools being added every week; while the material supplying 
shops have been running double force all day and all night. 

That’s the record of the De Laval shops in the effort to 
meet the doubled demand from every section for the new 
Improved 1908 DE LAVAL, machines. 

That’s the showing which stands out alone and by itself, 
against every shop and every industry in America for 1908. 

There’s certainly a very good reason for it, and if you 
need a separator—either the first one or a good one in place 
it’s up to you to find it. 

The improved machine itself tells the story best—a cata- 
logue to be had for the asking is the next best thing. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 Contianor Sreeet, '* Giaacso 
NEW YORK. 





§73-177 Wictiam Street 
MONTREAL 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

















successive top crossing with pure | 
bred sires of the same breed. Five | 


such crossings are supposed practi- | 


cally to obliterate the native blood, 
and according to some of the stud 
books, produce what is known as 
pure bred horses. In general our 
farmers are quite particular about 


the breed and points of excellence of | 


the horse used as sire, but the mis- 
take has been in not persisting in 
using sires of one breed and of equal 
excellence until purity of blood, a 
greater degree of prepotency, and a 
uniform excellence of offspring are 
secured. 
& 


The other day I was riding on the 
range with an extensive stock raiser 
of the Western Slope. I noticed a 
Shorthorn bull running with a herd 
of Hereford cows and asked for an 
explanation. I was informed that 


HOW TO SHIP MILK. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


usual— is of great importance, since 


| really clean milk that is kept cool 


will keep sweet as many days as ordi- 
nary milk will keep sweet hours. If 
that fact means anything, then there 
is reason for laying special stress on 
cleanliness and _ coolness. The 
dairyman who has the best product 
will have the best success in making 
satisfactory sales. Use ice or water 
from a spring or a well to take the 
animal heat out of the milk as 


| quickly as possible and to keep the 


temperature down, aiming to get and 


|to keep the temperature below 50 


| degrees, if practical. 


the Herefords were weak in one | 


point of conformation, and in order 
to improve the herd a Shorthorn bull 
strong in this particular had been se- 
cured to get an average of the two 
extremes. The experience of careful 
breeders everywhere has been that 
this plan will not succeed. It is, for 
example, as erroneous in theory and 
fruitless in practice as that of cross- 
ing a mare having cycle-shaped hind 
legs with a horse having straight 
hind legs, expecting that the offspring 
will be an average of the two parents. 
This is not nature’s method. Perfec- 


| udders. 


Milk contains 


few germs when it leaves the udder, 


the majority gaining entrance dur- 
ing handling, especially during the 
milking, more particularly when the 
milking is in a dusty stable or when 
the cows are not kept clean about the 
As soon as the temperature 


'gets above 50 degrees, the germs 


tion is not secured by two imperfec- | 


tions, and all efforts in this direction 
will be disastrous in the extreme. The 
better plan is to castrate the stal- 
lion and breed the mare to as perfect 
a horse as can be found. 


& 


What is the use then, after having 
made a good start by infusing pure 
blood for the first cross, of spoiling 
it all by changing to some other 
cross. Why not follow some con- 
certed plan in the grading up opera- 
tion until a reputation has been es- 
tablished for horses of real merit? 


multiply rapidly. The folly of let- 
ting milk sit in the sun, about a 
depot or any place else, will be seen. 
While on the train on its way to 
market it will get warm during 
summer; so there is all the more rea- 
son why it should be kept cool while 
in the hands of the producer. Owing 
to local conditions it may be imprac- 
tical to control the temperature eco- 
nomically; and this is a practical 
matter in which the shipper should 
aim to do the best that circumstances 


| will permit, but in any case he should 


aim to do better than his competi- 
tors just as long as he can afford to 
do it with profit. But in no ease will 
carelessness and a spirit of ‘“‘any- 


thing is good enough” make for suc- 


cess. 

Will not dairymen with experience 
in shipping milk let their fellows 
profit by their experience through a 
published article in these columns? 





Do not tell everything, but never 
lie.—-Lord Chesterfield. 
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What Heeps Me. on the Farm. 


Here are the Methods by Which On 


e Young Farmer Makes His Farming 


Interesting and Profitable. 


Messrs. Editors: As I read a great | dium sized ones, in separate pumps, 


many letters from 
they do things, I will endeavor 
give them a few hints as to how I 
am farming. My rules are, (1) good 
pure, hand-selected seed; (2) deep 
plowing and thorough preparation 
of the seed bed. 


Raising Irish Potatoes, 


I raise Irish potatoes for market; 
plow my land in January, as deep 
as two mules can pull a two-horse, 
steel-beam plow, then just before 
planting time disc it well, and next 
run over it with a smoothing har- 
row. I then lay off rows three and 
one-half feet apart, with a middle- 
burster, sowing fertilizer in this 
furrow and mixing it well with the 
soil. I mix my own fertilizer, using 
cottonseed meal, acid phosphate, and 
sulphate of potash, as the last is bet- 
ter than muriate of potash. Sul- 
phate makes the potatoes firmer. It 
is a good starch producer. Here is 
a good fertilizer formula for Irish 
potatoes: Ammonia 4 per cent, pot- 
ash 10 per cent, phosphoric acid 5 
per cent. This will cost up in the 
pictures, so to speak. Any fertilizer 
manufacturing company can make it 
for us. 

I bed on the fertilizer and harrow 
off nearly level, open with a small 
turn plow, drop the seed and cover 
with the same plow. When potatoes 
begin to come up, I run over them 
with a small V-shaped harrow to as- 
sist them up, killing a crop of young 
grass at the same time. I bar them 
off and harrow the middle twice, to 
pulverize the ground thoroughly; and 
in a few days I throw dirt to them 
slightly, wait about seven days and 
put dirt close up around them. Then 
after a rain I plow out the middles. 
This is the last plowing. 

I wait until the vines begin to 
turn yellow; and then harvest them, 
putting them in sacks, one and one- 
half bushels to the sack. I sold my 
last year’s crop for figures 874 cents 
f. o. b. the cars here. I follow 
my potatoes with an early variety of 
prolific corn and peas, and last year 
made forty-five bushels of corn on 
one acre after Irish potatoes. Sweet 
potatoes are a good crop to follow 
Irish potatoes. I made 225 bushels 
of sweet potatoes in 1905 after gath- 
ering 100 bushels of Irish potatoes. 


Growing and Saving Sweet Potatoes. 


I raised last year 700 bushels of 
sweet potatoes on six acres, without 
fertilizer or any special care. I sold 
them here on our local market at 50 
cents to $1 per bushel, also fed hogs, 
horses, and wmilch cows on them. 
They are simply fine for milch cows. 
I plant three kinds of sweet potaoes, 
so as to have the kind the customer 
wants. I prefer vines to slips. I al- 
ways put out a few rows of slips 
early, in order to get early vines, as 
I prefer potatoes from vines. They 


keep better and are of more uniform | 


shape. Sweet potatoes make well, 
set out as late as July 10th, if the 
ground is well prepared. 

The way I harvest them is to bar 


them off with a small turn plow with | 


This colter | 
cuts the vines and turns them under | 


a rolling colter on it. 


for fertilizer, mostly humus. I do 
this after the first frost, plow them 
up with a middle burster, take the | 


wagon to the field, pick up the pota- | 


toes in baskets and put them in the}! 
wagon at once to save handling. 
When I get loaded, I drive to the 
garden, where I bank them. 
them as I take them out of the wa- 
gon, putting the small ones, the extra 
large ones, those cut, and the me- 


farmers on how] not over twenty-five bushels to the 
to | 


pump. I use pine straw to cover 
them, as it is better than hay. Hay 
absorbs too much water. I feed and 


sell potatoes raised from slips first, 
as they do not keep as well as pota- 
toes from vines. Extra large pota- 
toes do not keep as well as the me- 
dium sized, so I feed the cut and ex- 
tra large ones to my milch cows and 
hogs. I put dirt around the pump to 
about a foot of the top, and put a 
large chicken coop, roof shaped, over 
it. I seldom lose a potato. 


Other Crops and Hogs. 


I raise a patch of early 
melons every year—an acre. They 
pay from $50 to $75 per acre. I 
can pick melons faster than I can 
cotton. I plant fall Irish potatoes af- 
ter watermelons. I try to raise hogs 
and hominy. I have a good hog pas- 
ture and twenty-seven head of hogs, 
including a_ registered Berkshire 
boar. I sold one hundred and ten 
dollars’ worth of meat last year. I 
want to exceed that by far this year. 
I have six sows that will farrow pigs 
in August. By that time I will have 
plenty of feed, such as peas, corn, 
Spanish peanuts, sorghum, potatoes, 
etc.; and will sell this lot of pigs next 
February, when they ought to weigh 
one hundred pounds each and more. 
They have the range of the fields, so 
you see they don’t cost very much. 


water- 


Stick to the Farm. 


I will close this letter before you 
get weary. I am a young man, 
twenty-nine years old, raised on a 
farm; so, I can say, young man, stay 
on the farm, where there are sun- 
shine, pure air, happiness and good 
morals. Be a farmer right; raise 
plenty of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poul- 
try; and manufacture your own fer- 
tilizer and compost. And, by all 
means, read a good agricultural pa- 
per, like.The Progressive Farmer. 
I take four agricultural papers, find 
them all good; but I like The Pro- 
gressive Farmer best, for it suits 
our locality and gets better every is- 
sue. W. S. JONES. 


Editorial Comment: A young man 
who is farming by such good meth- 
ods as those described in this letter 
is the kind who can well say, ‘‘Stay 
on the farm, young man.” The work 
is done in a labor-saving way and 
there is a diversity of crops, also live 
stock. With such management farm- 
ing is safer than most business en- 
terprises, and on the whole, it will be 
more profitable. Cultivating potatoes 
in ridges is of questionable value; 
and in dry weather may be detri- 
mental, as the land will dry out 
more. A test of flat and of ridge 
cultivation by such a man as Mf. 
Jones in the same patch for a few 


years, so as to meet with various 
conditions, would be _ instructive. 
Cultivating in ridges is the more 


| common method in the South to-day, 
but probably not the better one. 








IT sort | 


At Hutchinson, Minn., not long ago 
there was a procession in connection 
with a dairy convention in a section 

that went to the bad a few years 
| ago on account of the chinch-bug. A 
Jersey cow headed the procession and 
wore a silk blanket on which was 
printed, “‘I raised the price of land 


in McLeod County to $100 per acre.” | 


| That was a nice jump, and thousands 
of counties in the South can have as 


| good experience if the farmers will | 


| go at dairying in the way the Minne- | 
sota bunch did. 


Spacing for Scuppernong Rows. 


Messrs. Editors: Some time ago I 
read with interest what you had to 
say about the trellis system for Scup- 
pernong grape vine, and wrote you 
asking for some information. I would 
like to know the distance to place the 
rows apart for the trellis system for 
Scuppernongs. 

C. 


S. WILLIAMS. 





Franklin Co., N. C. 
Editorial Answer: The_ spacing 


recommended for Scuppernongs 
grown by the trellis system is rows 
fifteen feet wide and vines thirty 
feet apart in the rows. This makes 
cultivation by plowing an easy mat- 
ter and enables the grower to train 
the vines over a large enough area of 
the trellis to give all parts plenty of 
air and sunshine. The last feature 
is the advantage the trellis system 
has over the arbor system of grow- 
ing Scuppernongs. 





How I Ship Eggs for Hatching. 
Messrs. Editors: There cannot be 
too much care taken when shipping 
eggs for hatching. I always select 
the freshest for shipping, and keep 
the oldest ones for my own use. 
Never ship an egg over a week old. 
Treat your customers like you would 
be treated, and your business. will 
grow. 3 
I find the open top baskets far 
ahead of anything else I ever tried, 
and have tried a lot of different ap- 
paratus for shipping eggs in. First, 
I place a nice layer of excelsior in 
the bottom of the basket; next, I 
select nice, clean fresh eggs; then, 
wrap each egg separately in paper, 
turning the end of the paper differ- 
ent from the others, so that if they 
get a jar they will not break. I 
place a layer of eggs, then a layer of 
excelsior, until I get the number I 
want; then put a thick layer of ex- 
celsior on top. Lastly, sew a nice, 
clean, white cloth tightly over them, 
and there will be no broken eggs. 
MRS. R. D. WOODSON. 
Sturgis, Miss. 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, eng fo ti 
to 117% 
* to 10 








Cotton, bast grades 
Off grades. 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 














The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

Fancy 3% bd BY 
ac | | 3% 
Prime 30" e 
Machine picked................ B,to 3% 
Bunch 34 — ae 
Spanish peanuts_-__-----_. --...- 95 to 
CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


| Charleston, 8.C., June, 15 1908. 
D.8. C. R. Sides, packed-____._.._.. 734 
D.S. Sulton > packed 


D. 8. Butts 









































53 
Butter—Creamery.............___.. 81 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 13% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ~-.-..-..__-__. 94% 
Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 1 65 
Hay—Timothy 1 10 
Grain—Corn, white ~-........-.-_. 93 

Corn, mixe ‘a 92 
oats—titpped Whe. 70 
Mix 68 
Feeds cracked corn, per bushel... 85 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds _____. $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds ______ 1 10 
Middlings, per 100 aman aeatnes 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds._______-____ 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel _. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced -_____.-_. .-.__ 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 13 
Bagging—2 pounds. 10% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent ______ $5 50 to 6 76 
Patent 5 00 to6 25 
Straight 4 60 to5 25 
Choice 4 00 to4 25 








RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tc- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., June 15, 1908. 


Receipts in our market are prac- 
tically nothing. There has_ been 
| only one small sale this week at un- 





changed prices. Sampling and ship- 
ping of Regie togaccos is going on, 
otherwise the market is quiet. 

We have had rather too much 
rain for the growing crop, which has 
now been planted. If we do not have 
some dry weather soon the weeds 
will get too much of a start. The 
farmers have undertaken anyhow to 
plant rather more than they can well 
take care of, therefore it may be ex- 
pected that there will be a large 
proportion of commgn and non-de- 
script tobacco in the next crop, but 
as common tobaccos have been sell- 
ing so much higher in _ proportion 
than good tobaccos a fair demand for 
common grades can be expected next 
year. 











The Hay 


which is ina class by itself. 
PRESSES for Bat tees and 


“ELD 
* market. Largest Feed Openings. 


horse and steam powers, 33 styles and sizes. Many featured machines, 
standard of the world, Get the free Eli catalogue. 


[Collins Plow Co., 2017 Hampshire St., Quincy, I1!. 
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bale fastestand best 

























Harness Last 


Wisdom says ‘Save the 
harness.’’ Experience 
says ‘‘You can only do 
it by using 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


tc keep it always soft and 
pliable.” Nothing harmful 
in Eureka Harness Oil. 
Benefits the harness—saves 
money for the owner. 
MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 








CHAMPION MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR® 


Cools milk to keep 24 to 48 
hours longer than usual Cooling 
Methods. Stops Bpows of souring 
bacteria. Only type of cooler that cools, 
strains, aerates ‘milk in one ope ration, 
absolutely removing ‘‘cowy” taste, ani- 
mal heat andodors. Nee is no watching. 
16 years on Sere gi Every size 
free on trial. Catalog. Write to-day, 
JHANPLON MILK “COOLER Co., ;° 
17th Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


COIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest 
turers prices on 30 Days Free 
4 Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
Catalogue and price-list free. 
3 KITSELMAN BROS., 

Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 




























































































175—ACRE FARM_FOR SALE—175 


Very desirable; good soil; 115 acres in oak 


timber. 1} milesfrom town. For particulars 
address, JNO. L. EF LAND. Efland, Orange 
Co., N. C. 





Local and Travelling Agents Wanted! 


Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 
students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona. N. C. 





Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 





The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK END AND SUNDAY ExX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows; 

From Raleigh to— 
Portsmouth - 


- $5.00 
Jackson Springs, i ER - 3.30 
Wilmington - . - 4.50 
Lincolton, N. C. - - 5.25 
Lenior, N. C. - - - 5.30 
Blowing Rock, N.C. - - 8.60 
Chimney Rock, N. C. - - 8.60 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday, 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 
signed— 

Cc. H. GATTIS, T. P. A.., 
Tucker Bldg., Raleigh, N.C 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
Cc. U. MONDAY, President, ASHEVILLE 
SION H. ROGERS, Vice-Pres., MONROE 


J. M. BALLARD, Sec. and Treas., NEWTON 


Next State Convention meets in Wil- 
mington, July 3d and 4th. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 




















CARRIERS’ MEETING AT WIL- 
MINGTON. 





Secretary Ballard Makes Announce- 
ment of Annual Meeting on the 
Fourth of July. . 


The rural carriers’ organization 
will hold its fifth annual session in 
the city of Wilmington, July 3-4, 
1908. This promises to be the larg- 
est gathering of rural carriers in the 
history of the organization. I wish 
to say to all the carriers, whether you 
are a delegate or not, you are invited 
to attend and enjoy the hospitality 
and generosity of the carriers of the 
Eastern District Association and the 
citizens of Wilmington. Plenty of 
room. Plenty to eat and good so- 
ciety. Come before the opening and 
stay for the closing. Take in the 
sights and have a good time. Come 
and get better acquainted. 

Headquarters will be at the Orton 
Hotel. Rates range from $1 to $2 
per day. Can get rooms at 25e. 

Meeting will be called to order at 
10 a. m. on the 8rd. Devotional ex- 
ercises by Rev. F. D. Hale, D. D. 
Address of welcome by Mayor W. E. 
Springer. Address by Postmaster 
T. E. Wallace. Congressmen H. L. 
Godwin, of the Sixth District, and 
Congressman C. R. Thomas of the 
Third, will probably address us. 

There will probably be a _ repre- 
sentative of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment on hand. 

Hope to be able to publish a com- 
plete program next week. County 
secretaries please promptly send in 
your reports so we can complete our 
report and get the list of delegates. 

J. M. BALLARD, 


Secretary. 
Newton, N. C. 





GASTON COUNTY CARRIERS. 


They Are Interested in Good Roads. 
A Fine Showing For Rural De- 
livery in the County. 


The rural letter carriers of Gaston 
county, N. C., held their semi-annual 
meeting at Bessemer City, N. C., May 
30. The meeting was very interest- 
ing from start to finish. 

The meeting was called to order 
by T. C. Smith, president of the as- 
sociation. 

Mutual insurance for the associa- 
tion, and uniforms for’ the carriers 
were discussed. 

The association decided to appoint 
a committee of three to confer with 
certain road officials in regard to bet- 
ter roads. This committee is com- 
posed of T. C. Smith, T. S. Royster, 
and W. N. Cavin. 

Resolutions were passed calling for 
the appointment of a correspondent 
to the National and State organs, 
also for other papers if the  corres- 
pondent appointed should see fit to 
include others inthe list. A. B. 
Kaiser was appointed. 

Delegates were appointed to attend 
the annual meeting of the State as- 
sociation to be held at Wilmington, 
July 8rd and 4th, 1908. 

The association decided to hold 
the next session at Mt. Holly on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1908. 


tion it will be seen that there are 
now nineteen rural routes in Gaston 
county, and several routes starting 
from other counties, also traversing 
this county, making a total of 4,856 
miles, penetrating almost every nook 
and corner in the county. 

Along this line of travel there are 
now 1,725 mail boxes. Through these 
boxes the carriers are now serving 
3,325 families, or a total population 
of at least 13,300 people in Gaston 
county, who depend on _ the rural 
mail carrier for their daily mail. 

The average amount of mail now 
handled each month is about 5,000 
pieces per carrier, or 1,320,000 an- 
nually. 

I think this is a very good record 
considering the short time the free 
delivery has been in operation. Let 
us all work unitedly, patrons and car- 
riers alike. The service is incom- 
plete, but is steadily growing, and 
by our united efforts we can do much 
for its advancement. Let us all try 
to get the best service that can be 
had. A. B. KAISER, 

Sec. and Treas. of R. L. C. A. 





WILLIAMSON CORN PLAN DE- 
FENDED. 


Mr. Felder Has Greatly Increased 
His Corn Yield and He Believes 
the Stunting Method is the Se- 
cret of It. 


Messrs. Editors: Exactly how The 
Progressive Farmer came to _ visit 
my home I can’t say, but I can say 
it’s the most welcome visitor that 
[ have. 

As a farmer, of Clarendon Co., S. 
C., I love to read its columns on 
every subject, and more especially 
the subject of corn farming and 
raising of grain in general. 

In other words I consider your 
paper the best farm paper I ever 
saw. I have read this week’s issue 
carefully and I see where Prof. Mas- 
sey has in soak something more for 
the Williamson plan of corn plant- 
ing, and I suppose humiliating corn. 

Now, with all respect to Professor 
Massey, I want to say as a farmer 
of Clarendon Co., S. C., that Mr. Wil- 
liamson has the best idea for prepar- 
ing, planting, and working corn that 
{ have ever tried; that is, when he 
first same out in 1904 or 1905, 
when his amount of fertilizer was 
800 to 900 pounds per acre for fifty 
bushels corn. Now I have farmed 
his plan 1906, 1907, and 1908. In 
1906, with 600 pounds of fertilizer 
as a side dress, I made forty bushels 
corn per acre; in 1907, I made fifty 
bushels per acre, all side dressing. I 
want to say that I believe the secret 
to be in humiliating, as Prof. Massey 
terms it. 

I want to say for Mr. William- 
son’s own personal benefit that he 
has been a wonderful help to me in 
corn farming. I will go farther and 
say he has helped the whole county. 
For the last three years I have had 
corn to sell on five acres of land 
with two plows, and up to the time 
[ heard of Mr. Williamson I had to 
buy corn from March on. 

Now, do you not think I have 
cause to help to blow Mr. William- 
son’s trumpet? Yes, I will sound it 
loud and long. 

It might be that our land is just 
the kind that needs the humiliating. 
But all that I can say for it is that 
we have a fine grade of flat table 
land with a good clay subsoil. 

F. A. FELDER. 

Clarendon Co., 8. C. 





Do you want to make some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 





From the reports to the associa- 


how. Worth looking into. 











GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


ENGINES 





The truly scientific powers. 
before you buy. 


and let us give you 
convincing proofs. 


Let us PROVE their superiority to you 
Both quality and price right. The 


MOST RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL POWERS ON EARTH 


21 years’ experience in them. You are SURE OF YOUR SERVICE always, 
Don’t bay until youinvestigate the Foos. Write for Book No. 3l, 


FOOS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, 0. 
















"4 Angle Driv 
F a Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cle pated Feede Ts, 
Double Roll Condenser, Metal Lint FI ees 
MAXIMUM OU TPU T WITH MINIMUM POWER. 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
—Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terns, Etc.— 
NERY COMP ANY 
“GIBBES GUARANTEED MACHINERY,’’—ALL KINpDS, 
BOX 1280, Cee Ss. C, 


GIBBES MACHI 


SELLERS OF‘ 


Modern and are the every par- 
icular. From, 12 to 150 horse’ power. , 
We Jalso’ make ; Boilers; ‘ Tanks and 
A Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw and Cane Mills; Syrup’ Kettles. 
“] We solicit your ‘correspondence.’ 
ATM HHUODNDSEAOOOE AP ANMAA PANDA SUNN ANAS UU DALND 


Built bya. S Schofield : Sons Co oe: 


GINNING | Gx 

























UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 

Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 

The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 

tion, and it is the simplest made. 

goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis 
factory operation of the whole. 


Write us immediately for Li DDE tte, N. 
prices and full information. a # if yy, 


a y Press. 





We build the engine that 








Merchantable Product. 


Messrs. Editors: Most of us make 
the great mistake of trying to grow 


place, without giving much thought 


matter of fact, all soils will grow 
something; and we want to find out 
what the soil used is best suited to. 
The dry desert plains grow the cac- 
tus. The valleys, mountains, plains, 
deserts, bogs, sands, clays, all have 
plants peculiarly adapted to each. 
The pond grows the water lily. If 
we should try to grow this lily on 
the hill out of the water, and the 
corn in the pond we would not meet 


things nearly as bad as this. 
se 


If we give the subject some study, 
we will find that it is not always the 
most fertile lands that will give the 
greatest profit. Peas, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, melons, peaches, plums, all 
do best on poor or medium soils; 
and ag much, or more, can be made 
by growing these on poor land than 
by raising cotton and corn on rich 
land. I have often seen fields of 


it took several workings to make 
that much; while if the same land 
had been planted in peas, it would 
have made five or ten bushels, be- 


of pea vine hay, and with not over 
one or two. plowings. With the 
same work and fertilizer that the 
corn received, one hundred bushels 





of sweet potatoes per acre could 


By Paul Hoffman, Waverly, Ala 

| have been made. 
|to make corn and the grain or grass 
In fact, I think it is almost 
just a matter of how much feed you 
give it as to how much corn can 
be made per acre. 
liamson uses 800 to 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre, and gets 75 to 125 
| bushels of corn per acre. It takes 
good land and rich, rich land for 
strawberries, and lots of hard work. 
On the old red clay hills as many 
quarts of dewberries per acre may be 
grown and with very little work, and 
dewberries bring nearly as much as 


what we want to grow on a certain | 


to what it would grow best. As a- 


with much success; yet we often do | 


corn planted on poor land that would | 
not yield five bushels per acre. Then | 


sides twenty to thirty dollars’ worth | 


Plant What is betiod jn the Soil. 


Poor Soil Will Not Do Well With Some Crops but Will With Others; 


and Rich Soil Makes Too Much Weed for Some and Too Little 


It takes good land 


Mr. Melver Wil- 


5] 


are a detriment to . 
For instance, peaches 
on rich land will usually rot. Mel- 
ons and potatoes will run to vine 
to the cost of fruit, and so on in 
There is not an acre 
the place that is 
not suitable to something; and what 
we want to do is to find out what is 
the most suitable, what will grow 
there and give the greatest returns 
for the least labor and expense. 


iditorial Comment: That letter 
|goes to the bottom of a lot of poor 
farming, and every reader can afford 
to ask himself how much his pro- 
gress is being retarded by trying to 
raise crops on land that is not suited 
to those crops or on land that would 
give more profit if some other crops 
It applies to pastures 
and to meadows as well as to plowed 
|erops, or to fruit. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 



















































































Reduced from $1.50 to $1 a Setting. 


Until July ist will ship Barred Rock, S. C. 
White Leghorn and Pekin Duck Eggs for $1. 00 
setting. Pure bred stock. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, © 


RAEFORD, N. C. 


EGGS, ‘$0. 50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
% $1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25¢c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs . - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs) - - - $1.00 per 15 

Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 

Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15: $3.00 per 50. Weaned chicks 
35 cts,; frying size 50 cts. 

N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 
T° make room for youngters I will sell year- 

ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and #2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 
15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- 


Eggs 4 Js. setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YUDER, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 


HOMER PIGEONS 


Guaranteed mated - banded, $1.25 per pair. 
SIDNEY JOHNSON, oi sis Va. 


: \DON'T RUST FARM 


Sold direct to farmers et man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Catalogue 
free. Freight prepaid. 

THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Box S58 Decatur, 
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Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 


% Ensilage is the cheapest and most 
nourishing stock food. The Economy 
Silo keeps it in perfect condition. 

Air-tight all over. Continuous door- 

i ways make ensilage always easy to get 

at. Easy toerectand fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free illustrated cata- 
if logue with experience of users, 


Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
Box 38M Frederick, Md. 








Iron Femces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - ~ . - 
Catalogue free. 


And 


N. 
We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All 
well bred. and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 


ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - 








THE POULTRY YARD. 














- Route 4. 













Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Use milk freely to develop chicks | 
and to make hens lay, but use care 
to keep the vessels clean. Milk left 
in the vessels day after day, even 
if in only small quantities, begins to 
rot and cause bowel trouble. 


If you belong to the class who 
keep their house lawns looking like 
a velvety carpet, by the frequent use 
of a lawn mower, the lawn will look 
jall the better if the clippings are 
caught in an attachment put on the 
mower for that purpose; and if the 
clippings are stored in a dry place to 
cure, they will be convenient next 
winter for throwing down for the 
poultry to work over. Some of the 
Lclippings, which will be hay at that 
time, may be eaten; and what is not 
eaten may be used for burying grain 
in for the poultry to scratch out. 
However, the clippings will be rath- 
er short and pack down too close for 
good scratching material unless used 
with longer stuff. 

There are two extremes in caring 
for poultry. One is not. giving 
'enough attention to the work to keep 
the quarters in a sanitary condition. 
The other is in doing a lot of un- 
necessary work, in fooling around in 
| attempt to keep the quarters as clean 
|ag a well-regulated kitchen. This is 
impractical. As long as piles of 
|droppings are not allowed to accu- 
|/mulate and lice and mites are kept 
;under control, the quarters will be 
sanitary if kept dry and well aired. 
When that has been accomplished, 
all has been done about the quarters 
that will yield a profit—and profit is 
what poultry are kept for. Careful- 
ness in feeding and watering is, of 
course, necessary; but even in that 
work a lot of time should not be 
|; wasted. A lack of a sanitary condi- 
|tion is the more common extreme, 
but the opposite may be almost as 
| foolish. 


The open front poultry house is 
always good in the South; and during 
this hot weather it is almost a neces- | 
sity. Do not force the-chickens to 
steam their strength away by sitting 
on roosts summer nights, in houses 
that have insufficient ventilation. 


Removing and burning the old hay 
or straw in the nests a number of | 
times during the summer is one of 
the best means to keep down vermin. | 
Before new nest material is put in, 
give whatever treatment is preferred 
for combating vermin; but do the 
work thoroughly. 

— | 
After the drink vessels have been 
scalded and well washed, put them 
out awhile where the bright sun will 
shine into them well. sunshine is 
an excellent germ killer. Vessels 
containing disease germs are respon- 
sible for many deaths, the cause of 
which is undreamed of. 


Very fat hens are likely to die 
of apoplexy in hot weather. Preven- 
tative measures are better’ than 
cures, which are not often accom- 
plished. To keep them from being 
too fat, cut down their ration, espe- 
cially that part of it that tends to 
make fat; and force them to hunt 
more for their feed. Over-fatness is 
not good for any end. 





Gee Poultry Yard. 


Cc. 





Summer Work in 


By Mrs. J. Landis. 


“ternal vigilance is the price of chicks, and unless checked will take 


success.” This applies in the very their very lives. 
fullest extent to work on the poultry Again, individual treatment is 


yard. It is not enough to make a_ best. If the lice are found collected 
good beginning in the early spring, in places, give a touch of grease, 


and have a lot of chicks hatched, and 
expect them to grow into strong lay- 
ers and breeders with no further care. 
You will be disappointed if you ex- 
pect this. 

Clean Up and Keep at It! 
Thoroughly clean your. poultry 
houses once a month and never be 
too certain that none of the different 
insect pests that sap the life of the 
chicks are not lurking about your 
yards and houses ready to attack 
with full force. Look out for these 
at all seasons, but more especially 
now, as hot weather comes on. 

Make War Upon the Pests. 


then a good dusting all over with 
insect powder, or sulphur. Then 
place a box of ashes with a little 
lime and sulphur and a little kero- 
sene oil in a shady place for them to 
|dust in and they will help to rid 
themselves of the pest. But be sure 
you are rid of the pest before you 
stop. 
How to Exterminate Mites. 


If your poultry house is very old 
and full of crevices, and the crevices 
full of mites, as some have described 
theirs to me, the best plan is to burn 
it and build a new one. If you do 
not do this, then pour kerosene oil 
over the roost poles, and over the 


The three most common kinds of watt ce as . meet 
i i : yalls once every week, r i 1- 
insects are head lice, body lice, and rd hs i: wre vie ’ ~~ ee : 

. ~ hig ¢ . Ww © Sé a 
mites. (If you have never’ met é I ith a clo satu 


rated with oil. Catch each fowl and 
if any mites are found remaining on 
the poultry during the day grease 
them around ‘“‘knees’’ a little and 
dust them. Then after you are sure 
you have no more mites, go over 
with oil once every month in the 
year ag a preventative. 
Prevention is easier 
This to those who are 
quainted with the pests. 


them I hope you may not make their 
acquaintance. ) But with ‘eternal 
vigilance’ even these pests may be 
exterminated. Dust your . sitting 
hens with insect powder, and be as 
sure as you may that they have no 
head lice, they often bring off a 
brood with little heads full of lice. 
Touch chicks’ heads with lard 
when removing from the nest, 
and once each week, after they 
have gone to roost repeat this. Also 
grease the hen’s head and dust her, 
until chicks are six weeks old, or 
until no sign of lice is seen. I use 
“Black Flag” insect powder. 


than cure. 
not yet ac- 


Fall. 


If these pests are allowed to har- 
bor on your chicks all summer, don’t 
wonder in the fall if diseases break 


Neglect Now Will Play Havoc This |: 








will be strong, mature quicker, and 
many times repay you for your care 
for them. Taking the necessary pre- 
caution, chicks may be readily raised 
all summer, if shade is accessible for 
them. It is not the ‘‘May dews” and 
hot weather that kills’ the little 
chicks. It is the result of careless- 
ness, or ignorance, on the part of 
their owners, allowing them to be 
literally eaten up alive, or feeding 
them soft food, causing diarrhoea. 


Good Care Makes Early Layers. 


Chicks hatched from eggs of the 
best laying breeds during the sum- 
mer and as late as October will with 
proper treatment begin to lay early 
in the spring. In the old way, with 
the mongrel fowls, we thought we 
were doing well to have pullet eggs 
for Easter, (pullets being one year 
old). But now we have a good profit 
on the eggs, above the cost of rais- 
ing the pullets, when they are one 
year of age. 





HENS “GOING LIGHT.” 
What the Symptoms of the Disease 
Are and How It Shonld be Treated. 


Messrs. Editors: A short while 
ago the comb of one of my pullets 
began to turn yellowish white, and 
she just drooped around and died. I 
also have a neighbor who loses a hen 
every once and a while with the same 
disease. The birds do not have any 
bowel trouble or throat trouble, nor 
do they quit eating; but just sit 
around with their eyes shut till they 
die. Could you give me a remedy 
for this disease and a way to pre- 
vent it? MRS. B. G. HILL. 


The disease described seems to be 
“soing light’? (asthenia). The popu- 
lar name of “going light’? is due to 
the birds getting light from loss of 
flesh. The appetite of the birds was 
probdbly greater than usual; and the 
chances would be for slight constipa- 
tion, rather than diarrhea; and both 
comb and wattles would be paler 
than usual. The disease might be in- 
troduced with sick fowls that come 
on the place. Strange birds should 
be isolated and quarantined till the 
condition of their health is learned. 
For this disease, as well as a number 
of others, sanitary conditions of the 
feed, the water and the premises are 
the main things to look after. Foul 
water from stagnant puddles or 
ponds, or seepage from a barn yard, 
or decayed grain or vegetables, or 
putrid meat should not be consumed 
by fowls. After the disease has 
broken out, clean up generally and 
thoroughly. A 5 per cent solution 
of carbolic acid for -saturating the 
floor and wood-work of the building 
may be followed by a thorough ap- 
plication of lime wash. The water 
vessels and feeding troughs’ should 
be scalded with boiling water. This 
cleaning and disinfection should be 
repeated till the disease disappears. 

In the medical treatment there are 
two objects in view: Disinfecting 
the intestinal passage and renewing 
the strength. Try subnitrate of bis- 
muth 8 grains, powdered cinnamon 
or cloves 1 grain, powdered willow 
charcoal 3 grains. It may be given 
twice a day mixed with the food or 
be made into pills with flour and wa- 
ter. Ags intestinal disinfectants are 
needed, from 4 to 1 grain of naph- 
thol, benzonaphthol, betol, or sali- 
cylate of bismuth should be tried. 
The affected birds should have nu- 
tritious and easily digested food. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





These Require Special Work. out in your flock, and carry off 
large per cent, leaving the remainder 
in a weakened condition. 

On the other hand, give your 


to ex- 
have a fair 
They collect 


The body lice are harder 
terminate, once they 


start on young chicks. 

















about the most tender parts of the|chicks the very best care and they 





al 


There is too much salt pork and 
| stringy beef used in the South. More 
good poultry for home consumption 
| Spells better meals and more health. 
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Fighting Summer Garden Pests. 


How to Kill the Bugs, Worms, and Beetles That Are Damaging Your 
Garden Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: A number of in- 
quiries which have come to me from 
housewives and others whose gardens 
are damaged by bugs, beetles, and 
other pests will be answered togeth- 
er in this one article. 


Squash and Pumpkin Beetles. 


For keeping beetles off of squash 
and pumpkin vines, there are differ- 
ent methods of procedure. Some 
people recommend the use of dust 
mixtures containing lime, land plas- 
ter, or flour used as a carrier for 
some arsenical poison, while others 
recommend the _ use of the liquid 
Bordeaux mixture, containing a sim- 
ilar’ poison. Both of these treatments 
are intended to act as a repellent, to 
keep the beetles off the plants, and 
also to poison those that attempt to 
eat the foliage. For young plants, I 
think it best to protect them by a 
covering of cheese cloth or mosquito 
netting, supported by stakes two or 
three inches high, or by using a bar- 
rel hoop cut in half and crossed over 
the plants. If plants are protected 
in this way, until they are three 
weeks old, they are then large 
enough to be quite resistant to the 
leaf eating beetles and also to the 
sucking bugs that may often be pre- 
sent. 

For subsequent treatment, I would 
prefer to use Bordeaux mixture, 
which you can make as follows: 5 
pounds of unslacked lime, 3 pounds of 
copper sulphate (blue stone) in 50 
gallons of water, with the addition of 
6 ounces of Paris green. By add- 
ing one pound of resin boiled with a 
half pound of sal soda in one gallon 
of water, the Bordeaux mixture may 
be made to adhere, in spite of heavy 
rains. This must be applied with a 
spray pump ang care should be taken 
to cover the under side of the leaves 
as well as the upper. The poisoned 
Bordeaux mixture acts as a repellent 
and poison, and has the advantage 
over dust preparations, of adhering 
to the plants in spite of ordinary 
rains. 

A good dry dust treatment consists 
of twenty-five pounds of air-slacked 
lime or land plaster, containing one 
pound of Paris green. This should 
be thoroughly mixed and dusted over 
the plants, preferably in the morning, 
before the dew is gone. This treat- 
ment must be repeated after every 
shower, in order to keep the plants 
protected. 


Bugs That Injure Cabbage. 


The black and red striped bug, 
known as the terrapin bug or calico 
bug, is an insect that gets its food 
by sucking the plant juices, and can- 
not therefore be killed by spraying 


the infested plants with arsenical 
poison preparations. Mrs. Coffey, 
who asks for a remedy for these 


pests, says that the terrapin bugs live 
on mustard until that plant goes to 
seed, when they migrate to the cab- 
bage and collard. Her statement 
shows how the bugs may be fought 
by killing them on the mustard be- 
fore they migrate. They may be 
collected by hand and dropped in a 
pan of kerosene, or buried deep in 
the ground. The terrapin bugs in- 
crease very rapidly and cause so 
much damage to cabbages that it is 
well worth while to kill them, if pos- 
sible, while they are still working on 


the mustard or on other plants on. 


which they may occur. 

As a direct remedy, it is possible 
to use 15 per cent kerosene emulsion 
which will result in the death of all 





| powder loses its strength within a 


of the young terapin bugs and some 
of the adults. I have frequently 
made use of this treatment and find 
that by spraying the infested plants | 
twice, sprayings about ten days apart. 
{ can kill practically all of the bugs. | 
When using the kerosene emulsion, 
it should be remembered that the| 
bugs cannot be killed unless touched | 
by the mixture, and the best way to} 
get them is to use a spray pump, and 
apply the emulsion with considerable | 
force, which will make many of the! 
bugs drop from the plants, and they | 
should then be thoroughly saturated | 
where they lie on the ground. Some 
of them will crawl back to the plants, | 
but if they have been covered by the} 
kerosene, they will eventually die. | 


Poison for the Flea Beetles. 


The little jumping insects, called | 
flea beetles, may be fought by the 
Paris-green-Bordeaux-mixture, as rec- | 
ommended against the squash bee-| 
tles. It has been found that flea bee- | 
tles dislike Bordeaux mixture very 
much, and it consequently acts more 
effectively as a repellent against 
these beetles than against many of 
the larger species. The flea beetles 
eat tiny holes in the leaves, and if 
the plants on which they occur are 
well covered with poisoned mixture, | 
the majority of the beetles will be| 
killed. 

Spray for Cabbage Worms. 

The green worms on cabbages and 
collards may be fought by poisoned | 
sprays, which treatment is thorough- | 
ly effective. I would recommend us- | 
ing one-half pound of Paris green in | 
fitfy gallons of water, with the addi-| 
tion of two pounds of freshly slacked | 
lime, and a resin mixture as recom-| 
mended above to be in Bordeaux | 
mixture. If this poisoned spray is | 
applied to cabbages or collards when | 
the worms first appear, and repeated | 
within two weeks, and a third time | 
two weeks later, the plants may be 
thoroughly protected. This mixture | 
should be applied with a spray pump 
which throws a fine mist, and only | 
enough used to make a thin coating 
over the leaves. 





|bages that are almost ready to be 


/ Tum powder, dusting 
| the plants. This kills the worms both 


| by being eaten with their food. Pyre- 


Why Paris Green is Not Dangerous on | 


Cabbages. 


There is no danger of Paris green 
getting in the cabbages and poison- 
ing people, if the mixture is not used 
on the plants within two or three 
weeks of the time when they are to 
be eaten. Experiments have been 
made which show the truth of this 
statement. Many people are afraid 
to eat cabbages which have been 
sprayed with poison, but if they stop 
and think how the cabbage grows, 
they will understand that there is 
practically no danger. Cabbage heads 
are continually growing from the 
central bud, the 
middle pushing outward all the time, 
so that the poison does not remain 


in between the leaves as_ people 
sometimes suppose. 
Furthermore, the outside leaves 


are always removed before cooking, 
and after the cabbages are washed, 
it is almost impossible for any poison 
to remain. 


For fighting the 


leaves from the | 


worms on cab- | 


used for cooking, use fresh Pyreth- 


it liberally over 
by coming in contact with them, and 


thrum is not poisonous to men, and 
may be used with perfect safety. This 


few days after being exposed to the 





air, so that the purchaser should in- 
sist on getting it in sealed cans, oth- 
erwise it is of very little value. 

If readers of this article wish fur- 
ther information, the undersigned 
would be glad to have their inquiries. 


R. I. SMITH, 
Entomologist N. C. Experiment Sta- 
tion, West Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 














Do You Ship Peaches? 


If so write for Catalogue and Price List of 


South Side M’fg Co., :: p Crersiune, Va. 












1.H.C. 


First—Good Work and Fast Work. 

Second—Baling with a Small Force. 

Third—Convenience in Operating. 

Fourth—Light Work for Horses. 

The I. H. C. presses are of the full 
circle type, built very largely of steel 
and iron, and they are strong and 
durable. 

With the one-horse press two men 
and a boy can easily bale eight to 
ten tons per day in average condi- 
tions. The bales come from the press 
uniform in size, neat and compact. 
The bale chamber is 14 by 18 inches 
in size. 

Both presses will bale clover, al- 
falfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, 
straw, pea vines, etc. The capacity, 
of course, varies with the material 
being baled. 









‘ GUARANTEED 


to give satisfaction, and is covered by 
Write today for our Beautiful 86 pave 





Catalog. 








BUGGY CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 





WHAT IT MEANS TO USE 


PULL , POWER 
HAY PRESSES 


of ten to twelve tons a day in aver- 
age conditions. 
made 14 by 18, 16 by 18, or 17 by 22 
inches in size. 


presses are large feed openings, per- 
fect working roller tuckers, 
and efficient powers which operate on 
the compound lever principle, 
extra increase of draft when pressure 
is greatest, only 4-inch step-over for 
the horses and the great advantage 
of pulling the plunger instead of 
pushing it. 


of the I. H. C. presses before buying. 
Call and take the matter up with the 
International local agent or write for 
pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


(Incorporated) 


THE BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 

sells the best woods at the lowest prices. We operate the only 

Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 

you from $20.00 to $49.00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 

Pony Vel hielé Ss ata Wagons. We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 
7.49 as an advertisement. 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 


our binding guarantee. 
It shows actua 
aphs and complete 
scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation toevery Buggy user. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


159 Edgewood Ave. 






















The two-horse press has a capacity 


Bale chambers are 


Among the notable features of these 
simple 


no 


Do not fail to learn the superiority 















de- 















Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 


COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


















Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. 


iODERN “CANNER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


The Famous Commercial Home Canners, 


For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck Raisers. 
BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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Are You Going to Have Late Melons and 
Vegetables ? 


Mrs. C. 

It is not too late to make another 
planting of watermelons and canta- 
loupes to prolong their season, and 
have an abundance of these globes of 
deliciousness all the fall. The idea 
that melons are unhealthful in the 
fall and cause malaria is all non- 
sense; in fact, a proper variety of 
fresh fruits and vegetables keeps the 
system toned up and in healthy con- 
dition. Frequently one has no appe- 
tite in the morning during late sum- 
mer and fall. 
luscious, ripe cantaloupe 


on one’s 


plate when sitting down to breakfast | green beans frequently for two or 


| three weeks, 
by the time it is eaten one is ready | 


cannot fail to create an appetite, and 


for the regular breakfast; while a 
great slice of crimson watermelon is 


or supper on a hot day. 


S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss, 


| planted a quantity at one time, and 


| they 


The sight of half a} 


;ent times as the rows from which 
an appetizing first course for dinner | 
City people 
pay big prices for them, and then get | 
them old and stale; but we can have | less, and gather for some time before 


an abundance all summer and fall) allowing any to mature. 


fresh, with the dew yet on them, if 
we only plant them. 

If beans are kept closely gathered 
they will continue to bloom and bear 
for a long time. Last season we 


as we all are very fond of them after 
are large enough to shell, we al- 
lowed one row to grow to that size 
before gathering any. But we found 
that they produced but one set of 
blooms and pods, and all came to ma- 
turity at the same time. Other rows 
from which we had_ gathered the 


and then allowed the 
remainder to mature, produced as 
many shell beans maturing at differ- 


none had been gathered early. This 
taught a lesson in economy of seed 
and space. Hereafter we will plant 








MILK GOATS. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been looking some- 
what into the question of using goats 
for milk producers. Italy uses the 
goat largely as a milk animal, and 
it is not uncommon there for the 
milkman to lead a goat up a flight 
of stairs and milk it before the buyer 
of the milk. For one thing, that in- 
sures that the milk is fresh. In some 
of the cities of the United States it 
is not uncommon to see in the sub- 
urbs, where weeds and _ rubbish 
abound, a goat tied out. That 
goat is not merely for a pet. It sup- 
piies some family with milk. As far 
as the observation of the writer goes, 
the practice of keeping goats in 
American cities for this end is most 
common among the Irish. 

at 

Very eminent physicians affirm 
that goat milk is the best solution of 
the problem of tuberculosis, slow cou- 
sumption being the form in which 
most persons recognize tuberculosis 
in man. Dr. Finley Bell, of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, agrees 
with Sir William Broadbent in saying 
the goat is not subject to tubercu- 
losis. The testimony of leading En- 
glish goat keepers support him in 
this position. Such a distinguished 
personage as Prof. Nocard says that 
out of the 130,000 goats and kids 
taken to Paris yearly for slaughter 
not one has been found by the meat 
inspectors to be affected by tubercu- 
losis. 

& 

Suggest the use of goat milk, and 
nine times out of ten you are told 
that it is not fit to drink. That is 
more a matter of habit than any- 
thing else. There are those who de- 
clare catfish are unfit to eat. Others 
say perch are no good. But the fun- 
ny thing about it is that each of 
these may be eating the fish the 
other says is unfit to eat. If we 
had been raised on goat milk, we 
should say it is fine. Many who 
speak from experience, among them 
the investigators on a British com- 
mission, say goat milk has a rich- 
ness and flavor superior to what can 
be found in cow milk. 


ef 

While goats respond to good treat- 
ment, they will find a living where 
cows could not, and they give a sur- 
prising amount of milk—that is, the 
milk breeds do. There is more dif- 
ference among the breeds of goats in 
the amount of milk given than there 
is among the breeds of cattle. It 
will surprise some to learn that an 
American Milch Goat Record Asso- 
ciation was organized over four years 





ago; also that while a quart of milk 
is a fair yield for some goats, some 
have been known to yield from four 
to six and even twelve quarts of milk 
a day. At present milk goats are 
scarce in this country, and they com- 
mand prices that are inclined to make 
buyers dizzy. 














There are four points in favor of 
Angora goats: (1) They will im- 
prove pasture by killing weeds and 
brush. (2) They yield fleeces of 
fair value. (3) The flock increases 





with reasonable rapidity. (4) They 
supply the land with very good fer- 
tilizer and distribute it evenly, there 
being no large piles of it. Sheep | 
are the only other animals that can | 
compete with the goat in regard to | 
point one and two; and, as for im-! 
proving a pasture, particularly if it 
has much brush in it, the sheep do | 
not compete very strongly. 





Lambs marketed when four '| | 
months old do not as a rule bring as | 
much per head as lambs that are de- | 
veloped quickly and sold when two 
months old, to say nothing of the ex- | 
tra feed the older ones have eaten. | 





Stock Tonics—Contributors’ 


Messrs. Editors: I notice you de- 
ery stock condition powders. 
like the human family, 
at times. What do you suggest to |® 
substitute for condition powders? T| 
value your paper very highly, and 
could not do without its valuable 
suggestions. Where a contributor is | 
not ashamed to sign his name, don’t | 
you think it would help your read- | 
ers to know his postoffice address? | 

W. E. STOKES. | 
Macon, Miss. | 
| 


Names. 


Stock, | 


Editorial Answer: Not all condi- | 
tion powders are frauds, but many | 
remedies are put on the market with | 
such broad claims that they arouse | 
false expectations and are, there-| 
fore, fraudulent. Some of_ these| 
conscienceless advertisers would 
make the credulous purchaser be- | 
lieve that one spoonful of a low- | 
priced powder sold by the manufac- 
turer contains more real food value | 
than several sacks of choice grain. 
It would seem that such outrageous |— 
claims ought to fool no one, but it! 
cannot be denied that they have de-| 
ceived thousands of stock growers 


into practically throwing their | 


| later put in a big pea crop.—Monroe 


| Poultry and Stock Farm, C. E. Smith, Afton, 


| Plows, a Shredder, 


money away. Good care and good 
feeding are usually cheaper and 
more effective than medicines; but 
there are times when such a tonic 
as given by Dr. Robert in a recent| 
issue is advisable. Directions for 
giving it to different kinds of ani- 
mals were given when the formula | 
was printed, which was. written) 
about the time the above question 
was. It will be better and cheaper 
than to pay a big price fer a mix- 
ture made of salt and some kind of | 
cheap meal principally, even if it is 
packed in a less showy wrapper. 

It is always well to have a con- 
tributor ‘give his postoffice address | 
if he will, as well as his full name: 
but there are rmany reascns why | 
contributors may not want to do | 
ihis. It may he modesty. They | 
may tot wish to appear to he prais- 
ing something readers might im- 
agine they had for sale, since the 
selfish interest that might be imput- 
ed to them would make their argu- 
ment less credible. Some correspond- | 
ents are very busy: and while they | 
are willing to write one article for 
publication to aid in better farming, 
they do not want to be annoyed by 
dozens of letters from inconsiderate 
readers who may ask a lot more in- 
furmation—and maybe fail to en- 
close stamps for replies. Again 
there are those who may ask quvs- 
tions or raise a-question to provoke 
discussion, who do not care to run 
any risk of sezming uot to kiuow 
all they wish to. 








Corn is selling for over $1 per 
bushel cash. Peas are readily bring- 
ing $2.50 per bushel. The farmers 
are awake to these facts and are 
nlanting corn, lots of it, and will 


Enquirer. 








Pug Dogs for Sale. 


Two female Pug dogs, apply to 


THOS. P. SMALLWOOD, Merry Hill, N.C. 
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Strawberry Farm For Sale! 


In the famous Chadbourn and adjoining straw- 
berry section. Also other farm and town prop 
erties. Splendid investment opportunities. 
Write me, if you want to buy or sell real estate 
= v a opportunity of any kind, any- 


Chadbourn, N. C. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 





























Large English Berkshire Pigs.—Pair, not re- 
lated for $12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal 


Tenn. 





For Sale—Jersey bull 33 months old $25. One- 
| horse McCormick mowing machine and rake. 
| both in good repair, $35. Peas per bu.: Wonder- 
ful black, $3; black, $2.50; mixed, $2.25. Poland 
| Cotas pigs $5, pair 89. Chas. T, Peal, Tunis, 





Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Railway Horse power, all 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. J. E 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 





| to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, 


| today. 





THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - $ 75,000.00 


Deposits, - - - - - = 700,000.00 
4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 














COW PEA THRESHER 


AT LAST 








A machine that will thresh the 


Southern Cow Pea from the 


mown vines—any variety, also 
soy beans, field beans, and the 
Canada field peas in a fast satis- 
factory way, not breaking over 1 


Catalogue FREE. 


to 2 per cent. 


KOGER 


Pea and Bean Thresher Com’y., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


t#” Write today for free catalogue 
and mention The Progressive Farmer. 























POLAND 
CHINAS. 


Breeders and Far- 
mers, I have a herd 
‘ of ‘“‘Hot Bloods” 
They are sired by 6 of the ‘Grand 
of the breed. Prices very reason- 

Write me your wants. 
U. JONES, Orrville, Ala. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
Peas 
Write them 


in the South. 
Champions’ 
able. 





and everything in this line to, 
They are 


Hewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
art of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
y 





acturer, and b man 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


r engine; revolutionizin 


to any one-cylinde 
Less to ee mlak lye saally ent 


—I soe to Run. 
engine. SEN 


D FOR CAT. 


ibration 
THE TEMPLE PU 


& po ght and 
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bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, 
eChea ply mounted on any wagon. 
Mfrs., ‘Meagh er and 15th Sts., Chicago, 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
‘THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
a 8. with Greate gasoline, kerosene GF 

r durabil ility. Cos 
fe, stationar, ‘OF traction 
ET Y: FOURTH YEAR, 


It is a combination 
THIS 18 OUR 





